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CHAPTER XXVIII. DEEP BEYOND DEEP. 


Or actual pain there was no more for 
Evy that morning; she had been on the 
rack too long to feel it. But had she been 
less tried, there would have been many a 
pang in store for her. To sit at that silent 
breakfast-table, and pretend, for her uncle’s 
sake, to eat, and watch his white worn face, 
was a sad ordeal. Then, scarcely was it over, 
than whoshould come but Mr. De Coucy, full 
of talk, but carefully avoiding any reference 
to the late calamity, save what was implied 
by the significant pressure of his hand. 
Upon the whole, his presence seemed to 
cheer his host a little, or perhaps it was 
that when he came Judith withdrew from 
the room, a circumstance which, whenever 
it happened, always seemed to afford Mr. 
Hulet some relief. 

“Well, my dear sir,” said the visitor, 
after exhausting several topics, which had 
no interest either for himself or his hearers, 
but were obviously introduced with the 
benevolent intention of distracting their 
thoughts from the subject, on which he 
took it for granted they were dwelling, “I 
want to have a talk with you about that 
portrait of your ancestor—John Hulet, is 
it not?” 

An expression of pain, caused doubtless 
by the recollection that that historical per- 
sonage had been the cause of his last 
quarrel with her who was now no more, 
| flitted across his descendant’s face. 
| ©The matter, indeed, can be discussed 
i another time,” continued Mr. De Coucy, 
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hastily, “ but I would wish you, when you 
have leisure, my dear Hulet, to put to-| 
gether such documents as you possess con- | 
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cerning the authenticity o of the picture. It is 
not mere curiosity that prompts me to ask 
this, I do assure you; and by-the-bye—for 
strange as it may seem, it is by-the-bye— 
thatreminds me that I have just met our gal- 4} 
lant captain on his grey, looking like Death 
on the Pale Horse—-you must have beensnub- 
bing him very much, my dear young lady!” 

“Has Heyton been here this morning, 
Evy?” asked Mr. Hulet, raising his bowed jj 
head, and exhibiting, for the first time, 
some signs of interest. 

“Yes, uncle.” 

Only those two words, yet there was 
something in the tone in which she spoke } 
them that startled both her hearers. 

“T hope—I trust, dear Evy, that no- 
thing has happened ? ” 

“ Nothing more, uncle, than. what I told 
you needs must happen,” returned Evy, 
calmly. ‘“ It is quite as well that Mr. De |; 
Coucy, as a valued friend of ours, and— 
and his—should hear it from my lips be- 
fore it becomes the common talk it doubt- 
less will be. My engagement with Captain 
Heyton is at an end.” 

“Great Heaven!” cried Mr. De Coucy, 
rising to his feet, “‘but this is incredible. 
It must not be—it shall not be.” 

“It is,” answered Evy, decisively. “Cap- 
tain Heyton and I have parted for ever. ij 
There was no quarrel, Mr. De Coucy, 
nor anything of such a nature as you pro- 
bably conjecture, and if there was a fault 
on either side, it was not on his side. Pray 
do not wound me ag 

“But, my dear young lady, this is mon- 
strous—you cannot tell how monstrous— 
how grievously such a course would be to 
be deprecated, though in a day or two, 
perhaps, I may be in a position to convince 
you of it. Hulet, speak to her. Are you 
both out of your minds ? ” 
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“My uncle and I are quite in accord 
upon the subject,” returned Evy, firmly: 
“circumstances have occurred since you 
last saw us * 

“ What, since two days ago?” 

“Yes: or at least they have come to our 
knowledge since then, which put it quite 
out of the question that I should marry 
Captain Heyton. He has been made aware 
of them himself, and acquiesces—yields, I 
should say, to an overpowering necessity.” 

“ Hulet, my dear friend,” exclaimed 
Mr. De Coucy, earnestly, “ let me hear you 
speak ; tell me that this is a mistake—a 
remediable one—owing to some fanciful, 
though doubtless creditable, objections 
raised by this excellent girl. She thinks 
she is causing Jack to make too great a 
sacrifice in giving up his expectations. 
Tell me that and make me happy.” 

“ No, no,” groaned Mr. Hulet, “TI cannot. 
Evy knows what is best. It is not her fault, 
Heaven bless her; it is mine, all mine.” 

“Do not pain my uncle thus, dear Mr. 
De Coucy,” pleaded Evy. “ It is no one’s 
fault, but a misfortune that has over- 
whelmed us both. Pray respect it, and be 
silent. For one thing, though that is not 
the chief cause of what has happened, we 
have had a severe pecuniary loss.” 

“Yes, we are ruined,” said Mr. Hulet, 
slowly. 

There was a long silence, during which, 
whether from embarrassment or emotion, 
Mr. De Coucy twice strove in vain to speak. 

“After the command you have laid 
upon me, my dear Miss Evy,” said he, 
presently, “1 will urge nothing further. 
As to this ruin, pray permit me to say 
that never before have I experienced 
any satisfaction in being a wealthy man. 
My good friend” (here he turned with a 
frank smile to Mr. Hulet), “let me make 
a confession, which I have little doubt 
will be news to you, since your niece has 
too kindly a nature not to have spared me 
a humiliation when she could, though 
others of her sex would have taken pleasure 
in inflicting it. I was fool enough on our 
first acquaintance to make this young lady 
an offer of marriage. She will not sup- 
pose, 1 know, after what has occurred, 
that I should ever be so ungenerous, or 
insane, as to do it again. She always will 





think of me, I hope, as a second father, 
another uncle, like yourself; and she will 
not refuse, I trust, to accept my affectionate 
help and service in that capacity. The 
fact is, my dear Hulet—though as I don’t 
want to be made much of for my money, 





I wish the fact to remain a secret among 
our three selves—I am as rich as Plutus. 
Now don’t—don’t look so proud and 
pained, good friend. What is the use of 
a friendship, the sole _ restriction of 
which is that no man should ever help 
his fellow? I have not a poor relation in 
the world, nor any human being dependent 
on me. Why the deuce shouldn’t I adopt 
Miss Evy yonder, if I like, just as your 
poor wife adopted Miss Judith.” 

Over Mr. Hulet’s listening face, which 
had been hitherto overspread with a grate- 
ful, if not an assenting smile, here passed 
a cloud of sadness ; he sighed, like one who 
having for a space forgotten his griefs, is 
suddenly reminded of them, while the 
words that he had been apparently about 
to utter faded on his tongue. 

“It is impossible, dear Mr. De Coucy,” 
answered Evy, whose attention none of 
these appearances escaped, “to over-esti- 
mate our sense—for I am sure I am ex- 
pressing my uncle’s sentiments as well as 
my own—of the very great generosity and 
kindness of your offer; but, indeed, indeed, 
sir, we cannot accept it. I thank you for it, 
with all my heart; but we would wish to 
make ourown way im the world without help, 
even though proffered so delicately as yours 
has been, and Jean on one another rather 
than on a friend. Would we not, uncle?” 

“Yes, yes; Heaven bless you for your 
friendship, De Coucy; but Evy knows 
what is best for us,” answered Mr. Hulet, 
in slow mechanical tones. 

It almost seemed as though, in relegat- 
ing his powers of judgment and decision 
to his niece, he had made over to her also 
those of speech, so inactive had his once 
so ready tongue become. 

“You refuse then, from fear of incurring 
some wretched sense of obligation, to give 
me any opportunity of proving my re- 
gard,” said Mr. De Coucy, in offended 
tones. 

“Oh indeed, sir, you are wrong,” put in 
Evy, earnestly; “we have incurred that 
sense already, and it is very far from 
making us wretched ; in my eyes, at least, 
your noble conduct strikes like a burst of 
sunshine through this disastrous day. You 
will not part from us in anger, surely ? ” 

“No, my dear Miss Evy, no,” answered 
Mr. De Coucy, taking both her hands in 
his; “but only in sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. If you ever think better of this 
harsh resolve, you will be giving me the 
greatest—I had almost said the only— 
pleasure, which life has to offer me, m 
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letting me know it. For the present I will 
say no more upon that subject. You are 
going to leave the cottage, I hear?” 

“| believe so,” answered Evy, quioctly, 
and turning to her uncle, who rousing 
himself with effort, answered— 

“Yes, we go in a few days; the furniture 
will be sold at once; and by-the-bye, De 
Coucy, you will be doing me a kindness if 
you will call at Dale’s, the auctioneer, and 
send him up to me.” 

“T will do that,” said Mr. De Coucy, 
with a little sigh, as he took up his hat. 
“Good-bye, Hulet, for the present, then, 
and God help you—unless, indeed, you are 
too proud to ask help of Him.” 

The two men shook hands with a 
warmth that neither had ever evinced 
before, and Evy accompanied their visitor 
to the front door. 

“One moment, Mr. De Coucy,” said she, 
taking him aside into the study; “you 
said that you had heard we were going to 
quit the cottage, who told you that?” 

“Really, my dear Miss Evy, I don’t 
know. I——” 

“T see,” said Evy; “it is the common 
gossip.” 

“Yes, just so; you know how people’s 
tongues do run at Balcombe.” 

“ But they must have given some reason 
for it, and not the right one, since they did 
not know of my uncle’s misfortune with 
regard to money matters. What was it?” 

The old man’s cheeks became white and 
red by turns. 

“ There was no reason, absolutely none,” 
he stammeréd. “I was a fool to mention 
it. It was conjectured, I suppose, after 
what had happened here, you know, that 
the place would be distasteful to Mr. Hulet.” 

“That was not all, Mr. De Coucy, 
though your kindness would conceal from 
me the rest. It was something in con- 
nexion with the verdict.” 

“Well, perhaps it was. Vulgar minds 
are almost always ill-natured, my dear 
young lady. They like scandal; which not 
even the law has power to restrain. Such 
people are beneath contempt or notice.” 

“T need ask no more,” sighed Evy. 
“But you may show your friendship, dear 
Mr. De Coucy, in one way yet. If any 
one speaks of my poor uncle as anything 
but a good kind “4 

“TI know, I know,” interrupted the 
other, tenderly ; “oh, pray don’t give way 
like that unless you wish to see an old 
man weep. Your uncle’s marriage was 








him would suspect him of unkindness. 
Good-bye, good-bye, Miss Evy. You have 
many a firm friend yet, each of whom is 
worth a thousand of such babblers; and I 
cannot think this world is so ill-governed, 
that happy days are notstill instore foryou.” 

Then placing his hand upon her head, 
which shook in sad dissent, the old man 
murmured an earnest “Heaven bless you,” 
and hurried away. 

It was a pitiful sight, indeed, from 
which he fled, for Evy, finding her worst 
fears realised, with respect to what was 
rumoured concerning her unhappy uncle, 
had for the moment utterly broken down. 
The one thought, so soon as she grew 
calm enough to think, was how to keep 
this wicked scandal from Mr. Hulet’s ears, 
to get him away from the neighbourhood 
of Balcombe, and its evil tongues, for, if 
their venom should once reach him, she 
verily believed that it would kill him as 
surely as any serpent’s bite. With this 
idea uppermost in her mind she returned 
to the drawing-room, and not finding her 
uncle where she had left him, was about 
to seek him in the garden, when her 
attention was arrested by these words : 

“T tell you, sir, as 1 told you before, 
that I wish to hear no explanation on that 
subject from your lips re 

“ But, Judith, if I proved to you x 

“Tt would be all the same. I could not 
believe my ears against the testimony of 
my eyes. Such importunity, let me add, 
is most shocking and offensive to me——” 

Evy had only just time to hurry back 
and close the drawing-room door before 
the two speakers entered that apartment 
from the lawn. What she had heard she 
could not avoid hearing, and yet she felt 
that not for the world would she have had 
them know that she had heard it. To have 
shown that she had done so, would have 
been, in the first place, to inflict a cruel 
humiliation upon her uncle, for nothing 
could have exceeded the imperious inso- 
lence of Judith’s tone. Nor could it have 
been the first time that she had thus 
spoken to him. “I tell you, sir, as I told 
you before,” she had said: and “ your im- 
portunity is most shocking and offensive.” 

What could have happened to justify, 
or rather to embolden Judith to make use 
of such astounding language? was the 
thought that thrilled Evy’s frame with a 
chill of horror, as she fled noiselessly up- 
stairs into her own room. That Judith 
had always disliked Mr. Hulet, Evy, of 











not a happy one, but no one who knew 





course, was well aware, but she also knew 
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that she had entertained a wholesome dread 
of him, and why had that dread so utterly 
disappeared that not even the shadow of it 
was left? She called to mind Mr. Hulet’s 
excessive nervousness on the occasion of 
her own interview with him of the day 
before, lest Judith should overhear their 
talk through the open window, and 
coupling it with his almost suppliant tone 
upon the present occasion, she could 
not but conclude that, for some reason or 
other, her uncle was afraid of Judith. 
What circumstance, then, could possibly 
have occurred to reverse, as it were, so 
suddenly their mutual relations, save one 
—the possession of some compromising 
secret; and what could that subject be, 
‘* too shocking and offensive ” to be listened 
to, except Mrs. Hulet’s death? Her mind 
flashed to this conclusion through all the 
arguments which affection strove to inter- 
pose. Yes; either her unhappy aunt had 
really committed suicide, or Judith had 
convinced herself that such was the case, 
and possessed the means of convincing 
others. Upon this supposition, and on 
this alone, the hints Judith had let fall to 
Mr. Hulet’s disadvantage were explicable 
enough, and also her conduct at the inquest. 
She had wished to avoid facing the jury 
if it were possible, on the plea of indis- 
position, but upon being compelled to do 
so would have revealed all she knew, or 
suspected, but for Evy’s appeal to her 
at the last moment. Evy’s nature, though 
tender and impulsive, was eminently just, 
and she gave credit to Judith for all the 
moral difficulties which she herself would 
have had to encounter if placed in a like 
position. There was one sentence in what 
she had overheard that pointed with in- 
exorable finger to the conclusion that 
Judith knew rather than suspected that 
Mrs. Hulet had come to her death by her 
own act: “I would not believe my ears,” 
Judith had said, “against the testimony 
of my eyes.” To see was certainly some- 
thing vastly more than to suspect, though 
what that was which she had seen, it was 
utterly impossible to conjecture. Evy did 
not believe even yet that her aunt had 
committed suicide, though she felt that 
Judith believed it; and even if she had 
committed it, she would fain have ascribed 
it to aberration of mind, rather than to the 
one alternative, an uncontrollable fit of 
melancholy subsequent to that rupture 
with her husband, which had certainly 
exceeded in violence all their previous 
quarrels. It was probably the former view 





which Mr. Hulet had been so solicitous to 
press on Judith, and to which the latter had 
refused to listen; and there was something 
to be said for her—some excuse for her 
hostile incredulity—it must be confessed. 

Shut fast in her own chamber, and 
working out this terrible problem, Evy 
was compelled to arrive at this result ; 
she was convinced, indeed, that her uncle 
was innocent; whatever irritation he 
might have exhibited with respect to his 
wife, his behaviour towards her had not 
been such as to have driven any woman 
in her right mind to commit self-destruc- 
tion; but, on the other hand, Judith 
believed that she had committed it, and 
probably from that very cause. It was true 
that Judith had not evinced any strong 
affection for her patroness, but in old 
times she might have entertained such a 
feeling, and, when Mrs. Hulet had thus 
miserably perished, the sense of her 
ancient kindness might well have stirred 
up the girl’s hostility towards him whom 
she believed to have been morally to 
blame for the catastrophe. She would 
feel a natural abhorrence and contempt 
for him, which would be by no means 
mitigated by the reflection that she had 
acted contrary to her own sense of duty, 
contrary, indeed, to the oath that she had 
taken to speak “‘ the whole truth” at the 
inquest, in order to save him from obloquy, 
if not from legal censure. Upon the whole, 
then, Evy was not now inclined to reproach 
Judith for the part she had lately played 
so severely as she had done; she could not 
like her, but she felt that she had judged 
her harshly, and took a step back, as it 
were, from that brink of loathing her, on 
which she had almost stood. At the same 
time the pity for her uncle, which before 
had seemed incapable of larger growth, 
filled all her swelling heart, and for the 
moment, drowned the sense of her own 
bitter woe. 





THEATRICAL GAGGING. 


Tue stage, like other professions, is in | 
some sort to be considered as a distinct | 


nation, possessing manners, customs,. a 
code, and, above all, a language of its own. 
This, by the outside world, is designated 
slang; just as in one country the tongue of 
another is vulgarly described as gibberish. 
Now and then, however, a word escapes 
from the peculiar vocabulary of the 
players, and secures the recognition and 
acceptance of the general public. It may 
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not be forthwith registered in formal dic- 
tionaries, or sanctioned by the martinets of 
speech and style; still, hike a French sou 
or a Jersey halfpenny appearing amongst 
our copper coins, it obtains a fair degree 
of currency and circulation, with little 
question as to the legitimacy of the mint 
from which it originally issued. 

“Gag” is a word of this class. It 
belongs of right to the actors, but of its age 
or derivation nothing can be ascertained. 
Modern lexicography of the best repute 
does not acknowledge it, and for a long 
time it remained unnoticed, even by the 
compilers of glossaries of strange and cant 
terms. Thus, it is not to be found in 
Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, published in 1796. This is a 
coarse, but certainly a comprehensive work, 
and from its omitting to register gag, 
we may assume that the word had no 
ascertained existence in Grose’s time. In 
the Slang Dictionary, or The Vulgar Words, 
Street Phrases, and “ Fast” Expressions of 
High and Low Society, published in 1864, 
gag is duly included, and defined to be 
“language introduced by an actor into his 
part.” Long before this, however, the 
word had issued from the stage door, and 
its signification had become a matter of 
general knowledge. 

And even if the word be comparativel 
new, the thing it represents and defines is 
certainly old enough, dating, probably, 
from the very birth of the drama. So soon 
as the author began to write words for the 
actors to deliver, so soon, be sure, did the 
comedians begin to interpolate speech of 
their own contriving. For, as a rule, 
gag is the privilege and the property 
of the comic performer. The tragedian 
does not gag. He may require his part to 
4 be what is called “written up” for him, and 
striking matter to be introduced into his 
scenes for his own especial advantage, but 
he is generally confined to the delivery of 
blank verse, and rythmical utterances of 
that kind do not readily afford oppor- 
tunities for gag. There have been 
Macbeths who have declined to expire 
upon the stage after the silent fashion pre- 
scribed by Shakespeare, and have insisted 
upon declaiming the last dying speech with 
which Garrick first enriched the character. 
But these are actors of the past. If Shake- 
speare does not often appear upon the 
modern stage, at any rate he is not pre- 
sented in the disguised and mutilated 
form which won applause in what are now 
viewed as the “ palmy days” of the drama. 





And the prepared speeches introduced by 
the tragedians, however alien they may 
be to the dramatist’s intentions, and inde- 
pendent of his creations, are not properly 
to be considered as gag. 

It was in 1583, according to Howes’s 
additions to Stow’s Chronicle, that Queen 
Elizabeth, at the request of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, and with the advice of Mr. 
Edmond Tyllney, her Master of the Revels, 
selected twelve performers out of some 
of the companies of her nobility, to be her 
own dramatic servants, with the special 
title of the Queen’s Players. They duly 
took the oaths of office, and were allowed 
wages and liveries as Grooms of the 
Chambers. Among these actors were in- 
cluded Robert Wilson, described as gifted 
with “‘a quick, delicate, refined, extem- 
poral wit ;” and Richard Tarleton, of “a 
wondrous, plentiful, pleasant extemporal 
wit.” From this it would almost seem 
that these comedians owed their fame and 
advancement to their skill and inventive- 
ness in the matter of gagging. No doubt 
these early actors bore some relation to 
the jesters who were established members 
of noble households, and of whom im- 
promptu jokes and witticisms were looked 
for upon all occasions. Moreover, at this 
time, as Mr. Payne Collier judges, “ extem- 
poral plays” in the nature of the Italian 
Commedie al improviso, were often pre- 
sented upon the English stage. The 
actors were merely furnished with a 
“plat,” or plot of the performance, and 
were required to fill in and complete the 
outline, as their own ingenuity might 
suggest. Portions of the entertainments 
were simply dumb show and _ panto- 
mime, but it is‘clear that spoken dialogue 
was also resorted to. In such cases the 
“extemporal wit,” or gagging of the 
comic actors, was indispensably neces- 
sary. The “comedians of Ravenna,” 
who were not “tied to any written de- 
vice,” but who, nevertheless, had, “certain 
grounds or principles of their own,” are 
mentioned in Whetstone’s Heptameron, 
1582, and references to such performers 
are also to be found in Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy, and Ben Jonson’s Case is Altered. 
And Mr. Collier conjectures that when 
Polonius, speaking of the players, informs 
Hamlet that, “‘ for the law of writ and the 
liberty, these are your only men,” he is to 
be understood as commending their excel- 
lence, both in written performances and in 
such as left them at liberty to invent their [ 
own discourse. 
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But however intelligible and excusable 
its origin, it is certain that by the time 
Shakespeare was writing the “extemporal 
wit” of the theatre had come to be a very 
grave nuisance. ‘l'hereisno need to set forth 
here his memorable rebuke of the clowns 
who demonstrate their “ pitiful ambition ” 
by speaking more than their parts warrant. 
It is to be observed, however, that while 
this charge is levelled only at the clowns, 
or comic performers, the faults of the 
serious players by no means escape un- 
criticised. The same speech condemns 
alike the rant of the tragedians and the 
gag of the comedians. Both are regarded 
as unworthy means of winning the ap- 
plause of the “groundlings” im one case, 
and the laughter of “barren spectators ” 
in the other. Sad to say, Hamlet, in his 
character of reformer of stage abuses, 
failed to effect much good. The vices of 
the Elizabethan theatre are extant, and 
thriving in the Victorian, It is even to 
be feared that the interpolations of the 
clowns have sometimes crept into and dis- 
figured the Shakespearian text, much to the 
puzzlement of the commentators. Often as 
Hamlet's reforming speech has been recited, 
it has been gencrally met and nullified by 
some one moving “the previous question.” 
At the same time, while there is an incli- 
nation to decry perhaps too strenuously 
the condition of the modern stage, it is fair 
to credit it with a measure of amendment 
in regard both to rant and gag. Of late 
years rant has certainly declined in public 
favour, and the “‘robustious perriwig-pated 
fellow ” tearing a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, is a less familiar spectacle upon our 
boards than formerly; albeit, this state- 
ment is obviously open tothe reply that 
the system of ‘‘o’er-doing Termagant,” and 
“out-Heroding Herod” has ceased to 
prevail, inasmuch as the tragedies and 
vehement plays, which gave it opportunity 
and excuse, have vanished from the existing 
dramatic repertory. And gag, except, 
perhaps, in relation to certain interpola- 
tions, which are founded upon enduring, if 
absurd histrionic traditions, acknowledges 
stricter limitations than it once did. A 
gagging Polonius, Dogberry, Gobbo, or 
Gravedigger could scarcely expect much 
toleration from a modern audience; while 
it is true enough, that these famous per- 
sonages do not often present themselves 
upon the scene in these times. As a rule, 
the gag of the present period is to be 
found mainly in those more frivolous and 


much to be damnified by any excesses with 
which the comedians may be chargeable. 
There is no gainsaying that in all times 
gag has been indulgently considered, and 
even encouraged by the majority of the 
audience. Establishing relations of a most 
intimate kind with his audience, the comic 
actor obtains from them absolute license 
of speech and conduct. He becomes their 
“spoiled child,” his excesses are promptly 
applauded, and even his offences against 
good taste are speedily pardoned. 

Of early gagging comedians one of 
the most noted appears to have been Will 
Pinkethman, who flourished under William 
and Mary, and won honourable mention 
from Sir Richard Steele, in the Tatler. 
Cibber describes Pinkethman as an imi- 
tator of Leigh, an earlier actor of superior 
and more legitimate powers. Pinkethman’s 
inclination for “‘ gamesome liberties ” and 
“uncommon pleasantries” was of a most 
extravagantkind. Davies saysof him that he 
“was in such full possessionof the galleries 
that he would hold discourse with them for 
several minutes.” Nor could he be induced 
to amend his method of performance. It 
was in vain the managers threatened to fine 
him for his exuberances ; he was too surely 
a public favourite to be severely treated. 
At one time he came to a “ whimsical 
agreement” with Wilks, the actor, who 
suffered much from his playfellow’s eccen- 
tricities, that “‘whenever he was guilty of 
corresponding with the gods he should 
receive on his back three smart strokes of 
Bob Wiiks’s cane.” But even this penalty, 
it would seem, Wilks was too good-natured 
to enforce. On one occasion, however, as 
Davies relates, Pinkethman so persisted in 
his gagging as to incur the displeasure 
of the audience. The comedy was Far- 
quhar’s Recruiting Officer ; Wilks played 
Captain Plume, and Pinkethman one of the 
recruits. The captain, enlisting him, ine 
quired his name. Instead of giving the 
proper answer, Pinkethman replied: “Why, 
don’t you know my name, Bob? I thought 
every fool knew that.” Wilks angrily 
whispered to him the name of the recruit, 
Thomas Appleton. ‘Thomas Appleton ?” 
he cried, aloud. ‘No, no, my name’s Will 
Pinkethman!” Then, addressing himself 
to the gallery, he said. “ Hark ye, friends ; 
you know my name up there, don’t you?” 
“Yes, Master Pinkey,” was the answer, 
“we know your name well enough.” The 
house was now in an uproar. At first the 


audience enjoyed the folly of Pinkethman, 
and the distressed air of Wilks; but soon 
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the joke grew tiresome, and hisses became 
distinctly audible. By assuming as melan- 
choly an expression as he could, and 
exclaiming with a strong nasal twang, 
“Odds, I fear I’m wrong,” Pinkethman 
was enabled to restore the good humour 
of his patrons. It would seem that on 
other occasions he was compelled to make 
some similar apology for his misdemeanours. 
“T have often thought,” Cibber writes, 
“that a good deal of the favour he met 
with was owing to this seeming humble 
way of waiving all pretences to merit, but 
what the town would please to allow him.” 
A satiric poem, called The Players, pub- 
lished in 1733, contains the following 
reference to Pinkethman :— 
mit not your theme to win the gaping rout, 

Nor aim at Pinkey’s leer with ‘‘ S’death I’m ont :” 

An arch dull rogue, who lets the business cool, 

To show how nicely he can play the fool, 

Who with buffoonery his dulness clokes, 

Deserves a cat-o’-nine-tails for his jokes. 

At this time, Pinkethman had been dead 
some years, and it is explained in a note, 
that no “invidious reflection upon his 
memory” was intended; but merely a 


caution to others, who, less gifted, should 
presume to imitate conduct which had not 
escaped censure even in his case. 


With 
all his irregularities, Pinkethman was ac- 
counted a serviceable actor, and was often 
entrusted with characters of real import- 
ance, such as Doctor Caius, Feeble, Abel 
Drugger, Beau Clincher, Humphrey 
Gubbin, and Jerry Blackacre. 

But an actor who outdid even Pinketh- 
man in impertinence of speech was John 
Edwin, a comedian who enjoyed great 
popularity late in the lastcentury. A con- 
temporary critic describes him “as one of 
those extraordinary productions that would 
doimmortal honour to the sock, if his extra- 
vasations of whim could be kept within 
bounds, and if the comicality of his vein 
could be restrained by good taste.” Rey- 
nolds, the dramatist, relates that on one 
occasion he was sitting in the front row of 
the balcony-box at the Haymarket, during 
the performance of O’Keeffe’s farce of the 
Son-in-Law, Parsons being the Cranky, 
and Edwin the Bowkitt of the night. In 
the scene of Cranky’s refusal to bestow his 
daughter upon Bowkitt, on the ground of 
his being such an ugly fellow, Edwin 
coolly advanced to the foot-lights, and 
said: “Ugly! Now I submit to the deci- 
sion of an enlightened British public, 
which is the ugliest fellow of us three; 
I, old Cranky, or that gentleman in the 
front row of the balcony-box?” Here he 





pointed to Reynolds, who hastened to 
abandon his position. Parsons was ex- 
ceedingly angry at the interruption, but 
the audience appear to have tolerated, 
and even enjoyed the gag. As Rey- 
nolds himself leniently writes: “Many 
performers before and since the days of 
Edwin have acquired the power, by 
private winks, irrelevant buffoonery, and 
dialogue, to make their fellow-players 
laugh, and thus confound the audience, 
and mar the scene; Edwin, disdaining 
this confined and distracting system, esta- 
blished a sort of entre-nous-ship (if I may 
venture to use the expression) with the 
audience, and made them his confidants ; 
and though wrong in his principle, yet so 
neatly and skilfully did he execute it, that 
instead of injuring the business of the 
stage, he frequently enriched it.” 

Edwin seems, indeed, to have been an 
actor of some genius, notwithstanding his 
“extravasations of whim,” and an 
habitual intemperance which probably 
hastened the close of his professional 
career—for the man was a shameless 
sot. “I have often seen him,” writes 
Boaden, “brought to the stage door, 
senseless and motionless, lying at the 
bottom of a coach.” Yet, if he could 
but be made to assume his stage-clothes, 
and pushed towards the lamps, he would 
rub his eyes for a moment, and then con- 
sciousness and extraordinary humour re- 
turned to him together, and his acting 
suffered in no way from the excesses which 
had overwhelmed him. Eccentricity was 
his forte, and it was usually found neces- 
sary to have characters expressly written 
for him; but there can be no doubt that 
he was very highly esteemied by the play- 
goers of his time, who viewed his loss to 
the stage as quite irreparable. 

But of the comedians it may be said, 
that they not only “ gag ” themselves, but 
they are the cause of “‘ gagging ” in others. 
Their interpolations are regarded as heir- 
looms in the Thespian family. It is the 
comic actor’s constant plea, when charged 
with adding to some famous part, that he 
has only been true to the traditions of 
previous performers. One of the most 
notable instances of established gag is 
the burlesque sermon introduced by Maw- 
worm, in the last scene of the Hypocrite. 
This was originated by Mathews, who first 
undertook the part at the Lyceum, in 
1809, and who designed a caricature of an 
extravagant preacher, of the Whitfield 
school, known as Daddy Berridge, whose 
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strange discourses at the Tabernacle in 
Tottenham-court-road, had grievously af- 
flicted the actor in his youth. Mawworm’s 
sermon met with extraordinary success ; 
on some occasions it was even encored, 
and the comedy has never since been pre- 
sented without this supreme effort of 
gag. Liston borrowed the address from 
Mathews, and gained for it so great an 
amount of fame, that the real contriver of 
the interpolation had reason to complain of 
being deprived of such credit as was due 
to him in the matter. The sermon is cer- 
tainly irresistibly comical, and a fair out- 
growth of the character of Mawworm ; at 
the same time, it must be observed that 
Mawworm is himself an excrescence upon 
the comedy, having no existence in Cibber’s 
Non Juror, upon which The Hypocrite is 
founded, or in Tartuffe, from whence 
Cibber derived the subject of his play. 

In the same way, the additions made by 
the actors to certain of Sheridan’s come- 
dies—such as Moses’s redundant iterations 
of “T’ll take my oath of that!” in the 
School for Scandal, and Acres’ misquota- 
tion of Sir Lucius’s handwriting: “To pre- 
vent the trouble that might arise from our 
both undressing the same lady,” in The 
Rivals, are gags of such long-standing, that 
they may date almost from the first pro- 
duction of those works. Sheridan himself 
supervised the rehearsals, and took great 
pains to perfect the representation; but, 
with other dramatists, he probably found 
himself much at the mercy of the players. 
He even withheld publication of the School 
for Scandal, in order to prevent inadequate 
production of the comedy; but this pre- 
caution was attended with the worst re- 
sults. The stage long suffered from the 
variety of defective copies of the work 
that obtained circulation. The late Mr. 
John Bernard, the actor, in his amusing 
Retrospections of the Stage, has confessed 
that, tempted by an addition of ten shil- 
lings a week to his salary, he undertook to 
compile, in a week, an edition of the 
School for Scandal for the Exeter theatre, 
upon the express understanding that the 
manuscript should be destroyed at the end 
of the season. Bernard had three parts in 
his possession, for upon various occasions 
he had appeared as Sir Peter, as Charles, 
and as Sir Benjamin. Two members of 


the Exeter company: were acquainted with 
the speeches of Old Rowley, Lady Teazle, 
and Mrs. Candour, while actors at a dis- 
tance, upon his request, sent him by post 





these materials, assisted by his general 
knowledge of the play, obtained from his 
having appeared many times in authentic 
versions of it, the compiler prepared a fic- 
titious and piratical edition of the School 
for Scandal, which fully served the purpose 
of the manager, and drew good houses for 
the remainder of the season. 

Altogether, while few writers have done 
so much for the stage as Sheridan, few 
have met with less reverent treatment at 
the hands of the actors. The Critic has 
long been known in the theatre as a 
“gag-piece,” that is, a play which the 
performers consider themselves entitled 
to treat with the most merciless license. 
In this respect the Critic has followed 
the fate of an earlicr work to which 
it owes much of its origin—the Rehearsal, 
by the Duke of Buckingham. It is curious 
how completely Sheridan’s own satire 
has escaped its due application. “ This is 
always the way at the theatre,” says Puff; 
“* give these fellows a good thing and they 
never know when to have done with it.” 
The Critic is not very often played now-a- 
days; but every occasion of its revival is 
disfigured by the freedoms and buffoonery 
of its representatives. Modern costume is 
usually worn by Mr. Puffandhisfriends ;and 
the anachronism has its excuse, perhaps, in 
the fact that the satire of the dramatist is 
as sound and relevant now as it was in the 
last century. And some modification of 
the original text might be reasonably 
permitted. For instance, the reference by 
name to the long since departed actors, 
King, Dodd, and Palmer, and the once 
famous scene-painter, Mr. De Louther- 
bourg, must necessarily now escape the 
comprehension of a general audience. 
But the idiotic interpolations, and the 
gross tomfoolery the actors occasionally 
permit themselves in the later scenes of 
the play should not be tolerated by the 
audience upon any plea or pretext what- 
ever. 

One kind of gag is attributable to 
failure of memory or deficiency of study 
on the part of the player. “I haven't 
got my words; I must gag it,” is a con- 
fession not unfrequently to be overheard 
in the theatre. Incledon, the singer, who 
had been in early life a sailor before the 
mast, in the royal navy, was notorious for 
his frequent loss of memory upon the 
stage. In his time the word “vamp” | 
seems to have prevailed as the synonym of | 
gag. A contemporary critic writes of | 
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theatrical technical which implies the sub- 
stitution of your own words and ideas 
when the author’s are forgotten. Vamp- 
ing requires some tact, if not talent; and 
Incledon’s former occupation had im- 
parted to his manners that genuine salt- 
water simplicity to which the artifices of 
acting were insurmountable difficulties.” 
Incledon had, however, a never-failing re- 
source when difficulty of this kind occurred 
to him, and loss of memory, and therefore 
of. speech, interrupted his performances. 
He forthwith commenced a verse of one of 
his most popular ballads. The amazement 
of his fellow actors at this proceeding was, 
on its first adoption, very great indeed. 
“The truth is, I forgot my part, sir,” 
Incledon frankly explained to the per- 
plexed manager, “and I could not catch 
the cue. I assure you, sir, that my agita- 
tion was so great that I was compelled to 
introduce a verse of Black-eyed Susan, in 
order to gain time and recover myself.” 
Long afterwards, when the occupants of 
the green-room could hear Incledon’s 
exquisite voice upon the stage, they 
were wont to ask each other, laugh- 
ingly, “Is he singing his music, or is he 
merely recollecting his words? ” 

That excellent comedian, the late Drink- 
water Meadows, used to relate a curious 
gagging experience of his early life as 
a strolling player. It was at Warwick, 
during the race week. He was to play 
Henry Moreland, in the Heir-at-Law, a 
part he had never previously performed, 
and of which, indeed, he knew little or 
nothing. There was no rehearsal, the 
company was “on pleasure bound,” and 
desired to attend the races with the rest 
of Warwickshire. No book of the play 
was obtainable. A study of the prompt- 
book had been promised; but the 
prompter was not to be found; he 
was probably at the races, and his 
book with him. The representative of 
Henry Moreland could only consult with 
the actor who was to play Steadfast—for 
upon Steadfast’s co-operation Moreland’s 
scenes chiefly: depend. ‘Don’t bother 
about it,” said Steadfast. ‘Never mind 
the book. I'll come down early to the 
house, and as we're not wanted till the 
third act we can easily go over our scenes 
quietly together before we go on. We 
shall be all right, never fear. It’s a race 
night; the house will be full, and noisy. 
Little of the play will be heard, and we 
need not be over and above particular as 
to the ‘syls’” (syllables). 





But Steadfast came down to the theatre 
very late, instead of early, and’ troubled 
with a thickness of speech and an un- 
steadiness of gait, that closely resembled 
the symptoms of intoxication. “Sober!” 
he said, in reply to some insinuation of his 
comrade, “I’m sober as a judge. I've 
been running to get here in time, and 
that’s agitated me. I shall be all right 
when I’m on. Take care of yourself, and 
don’t fret about me.” —.. 

The curtain was up, and they had to 
face the footlights. Moreland waited for 
Steadfast to begin. Steadfast was gazing 
vacantly about him, silent save for irre- 
pressible hiccups. The andience grew 
impatient, hisses became audible, and an 
apple or two was hurled upon the stage. 
Moreland, who had gathered something 
of the subject of the scene, found it abso- 
lutely necessary to say something, and be- 

n to : 

** Well, Steadfast ” (aside to him, “Stand 
still, can’t you?”) “here we are in Eng- 
land, nay more, in London, its metropolis, 
where industry flourishes and idleness is 
punished.” | A pause for thought and 
reply ; with little result. ‘ Proud London, 
what wealth!” Another pause, and a 
hiccup from Steadfast. ‘What constant 
bustle, what activity in thy streets!” No 
remark could be extracted from Steadfast ; 
it was necessary to proceed. “And now, 
Steadfast, my inestimable friend, that I 
may find my father and my Caroline well 
and happy, is the dearest, the sole aspira- 
tion of my heart!” Steadfast stared and 
staggered, then suddenly exclaiming gut- 
turally, “Amen!” reeled from the stage, 
quickly followed by Henry Moreland, amid 
the derision and hisses of the spectators. 
“Treat you cruelly !” said Steadfast, inco- 
herently in the wings. “Nothing of the 
sort. You quite confounded me with 
your correctness. You told me you 
didn’t know your words, and I'll be hanged 
if you were not ‘letter perfect.’ It went 
off capitally, my dear boy, so now let’s go 
over our next scene.” But the manager 
deemed it advisable to omit from the play 
all further reference to Moreland and 
Steadfast. 

To performers who gag either wan- 
tonly, or by reason of imperfect. recollec- 
tion of their parts, few things are more 
distressing than a knowledge that some 
one among the audience is in possession of 
a book of the play to be represented. Even 
the conscientious and thoroughly prepared 
actor is apt to be disconcerted when he 
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hears the flutter of leaves being turned 
over in the theatre, and discovers that his 
speeches are being followed, line for line 
and word for word, by critics armed with 
the author’s text. On such occasions his 
memory is much inclined to play him false, 
and a sudden nervousness will often mar 
his best efforts. But, to the gagging 
player, a sense that his sins and failingsare 
in this way liable to strict note and dis- 
covery, is grievously depressing. Some 
years ago a strolling company visited 
Andover, and courageously undertook to 
represent an admired comedy, with which 
they could boast but the very faintest 
acquaintance. Scarcely, an actor, indeed, 
knew a syllable of his part. It was agreed 
that gag must be the order of the night, 
and that the performance must be “ got 
through” anyhow. But the manager, eye- 
ing and counting his house through the 
usual peephole in the curtain, perceived a 
gentleman in the boxes holding in his 
hands a printed copy of the play. Thealarm 
of the company became extreme. A panic 
afflicted them, and their powers of gag were 
paralysed. They refused to confront the 
footlights. The audience grew impatient; 
the fiddlers were weary of repeating their 
tunes. Still the curtain did not rise. At 
length the manager presented himself with 
a doleful apologetic face. ‘“ Owing to an 
unfortunate accident,” he said, the com- 
pany had left behind them the prompt- 
book of the play. The performance they 
had announced could not, therefore, be 
presented ; unless,” and here the speech 
was especially pointed to the gentleman in 
the boxes, “any one among the audience, 
by a happy chance, happened to have 
brought to the theatre a copy of the 
comedy.” The gentleman rose and said 
his book was much at the service of the 
manager, and it was accordingly handed to 
him. The players forthwith recovered 
their spirits; exposure of their deficiencies 
was no longer possible; and the perform- 
ance passed off to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. ; 

It has been suggested that gag is 
leniently, and even favourably considered 
by audiences; and it should be added that 
dramatists often connive at the interpo- 
lations of the theatre. For popular actors 


characters are prepared in outline, as it 
were, with full room for the embellish- 
ments to be added in representation. 
“ Only tell me the situations; never mind 


999 


about the ‘ cackle,’- 


an established come- 





‘fill it out,’” or “I shall be able to ‘jerk 
it in,’ and make something of the part.” 
It is to be feared, indeed, that gag has 
secured a hold upon the stage, such as 
neither time nor teaching can loosen. 
More than a century ago, in the epilogue 
he supplied to Murphy’s comedy, Garrick 
wrote : 

Ye actors who act what our writers have writ, 

Pray stick to your part and spare your own wit; 

For when with your own you unbridle your tongue, 
T’ll hold ten to one you are “‘all in the wrong!” 
But this, with other cautioning of like 
effect, has availed but little. The really 
popular actor gains a height above the 
reach of censure. He has secured a ver- 
dict that is scarcely to be impeached or 
influenced by exceptional criticism. Still 
it may be worth while to urge upon him 
the importance of moderation, not s0 
much for his own art’s sake—on that head 
over-indulgence may have made him obdu- 
rate—but in regard to his play-fellows of 
inferior standing. He is their exemplar; 
his sins are their excuses; and the license 
of one thus vitiates the general system of 
representation. 

The French stage is far more hedged 
round with restrictions than is our own, 
and cultivates histrionic art with more 
scrupulous care. In its better works, 

g is not tolerated, although free 
range is accorded it in productions of the 
opera bouffé and vaudeville class. Here 
the widest liberty prevails, and the gag- 
ging actor is recognised as exercising his 
privileges and his wit within lawful 
bounds. The Parisian theatres may, 
indeed, be divided into the establishments 
wherein gag is applauded, and those 
wherein it is abominated. By way of a 
concluding note upon the subject, let an 
authentic story of successful French gag 
be briefly narrated. 

Potier, the famous comedian, was playing 
the leading part in a certain vaudeville, 
and was required, in the course of the per- 
formance, to sit at the table of a cheap 
café, and consume a bottle of beer. The 
beer was brought him by‘a figurant, or 
mute performer, in the character of @ 
waiter, charged with the simple duty of 
drawing the cork from the bottle, and 
filling the glass of the customer. Potier 
was struck with the man’s neat per- 
formance of his task, and especially with 
a curious comical gravity which dis- 
tinguished his manner, and often bestowed 
upon the humble actor an encouraging 
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at length urged a request that he might, 
as he poured out the beer, be permitted to 
say a few words. Potier sanctioned the 
gag. It moved the laughter of the 
audience. Potier gagged in reply; and 
there was more laughter. During later 
representations the waiter was allowed fur- 
ther speeches, relieved by the additional 
gag of Potier, until at the end of a 
week, it was found that an entirely new 
scene had been added to the vaudeville; 
and eventually the conversation between 
Potier and the garcon—not a line of which 
had been invented or contemplated by the 
dramatist—became the chief attraction of 
the piece. It was the triumph of gag. 
The figurant, from this modest and acci- 
dental beginning of his career as an actor, 
speedily rose to be famous. He was after- 
wards known to the world as ARNAL, one 
of the most admirable of Parisian fargeurs. 





YOUR LETTER. 


I am going to burn your letter; I sit by the hearth 

. _ alone; 
I hear on the pane the sobbing rain, I hear the night 
winds moan: ‘ 

But safe in its hush’d tranquillity lies the little world 
of home, 

While the fire-light flashes fitfully about the quiet 
room ; 

And brightly it glints on the chequer’d tints of the 
paper in my grasp, i ; 
Safe, for a moment yet, my prize, in my loving, 

lingering clasp ; 
Safe, though around the funeral pyre the fierce 
flames flash and leap, . 
For I shall burn your letter, love, and to-night, 
before I sleep. 


Yes, I shall burn your letter ; though again, and yet 


again, 

I read the words, as to music’s chords one sets a 
sweet refrain ; 

Though I open it where the firelight falls, with 
touches slow and soft, 

And bend once more o’er the written words, that I 
have traced so oft, 

To please myself by fancying, “‘ he smiled when that 

phrase he wrote ;”’ 

Or, “‘ there a shade, like a summer cloud, o’er the 
clear brown eyes would float ;’’ 

Or, ‘‘ here did he leave a kiss, like me, all for the 
fond word’s sake, 

Or for love of the echo that he knew their melody 
would wake.” 


Still, I shall burn your letter; I think I have found 


a joy, 

Whose center’d pleasure, nor thought can measure, 
nor time nor tide destroy ; 

I know J wish my life may pass, ere that dream dis- 
solved I see, 

Yet I will keep our secret, love, for you, and the 
angels, and me; 

Our bond is hard to understand, though its weft is 
true and pure, 

And I might die te-night, yoa know; the flame is a 
guardian sure. 

Well, flowers spring thick in summer; my heart has 
a bright new June, 

And I say, as I burn your letter, “‘ He will write me 
another soon!” 





OLD FIGHTING SHIPS. 
THE VENERABLE, THE VANGUARD, AND THE 
BELLEROPHON. 

In June, 1801, soon after the conquest of 
Malta, so important for the preservation 
of our trade in the Levant, Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Saumarez was sent to maintain 
the blockade of Cadiz, Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton’s squadron having been sent to Egypt 
to thwart the French at the month of 
the Nile. 

The light-winged squadron of Sir James 
Saumarez consisted of the Venerable 
(seventy-four), the Pompée (seventy- 
four), the Audacious (seventy-four), 
the Cesar (flag, eighty), the Spencer 
(seventy-four), and the Hannibal (seventy- 
four). As the rear-admiral lay off 
Cadiz, an advice boat brought him 
and his eager sailors word that a 
French squadron of three sail of the line 
and one frigate had anchored near Alge- 
siras, four miles off the Rock. Sauma- 
rez instantly resolved—for English sailors’ 
minds are soon made up on such occa- 
sions—to capture the French ships and 
return to his look-out at Cadiz, before 
the Spanish blockaded squadron could 
gather courage to slink out and steal off. 
As Saumarez entered the strait he flew 
the signal to clear for battle and an- 
chor by the stern, as Neison had done at 
the Nile. The wind was favourable, all 
sail was made, and, at forty-five minutes 
past seven the Venerable, then abreast of 
Cabrita Point, made the signal for seeing the 
enemy, and was, at the admiral’s direction, 
at once anchored between the batteries of 
Algesiras and those of Green Island. The 
captain of the Venerable, Samuel Hood, 
had fought beside Rodney, in 1782, and 
had been through the fire with Earl St. 
Vincent, off Toulon, and with Nelson, at 
Teneriffe. At the Nile he had fought in the 
Hydra, in which he captured the Guerrier, 
and foughtfour French ships single handed. 
When in command off the coast of Egypt he 
had destroyed no fewer than thirty sail of 
transports. Norhad Admiral Saumarezhim- 
self been previously backward in gathering 
laurels. He had won his lieutenancy, in 
1776, in attacking the Americans at Fort 
Sullivan, near Charlestown ; he was under 
Sir Hyde Parker in the battle with the 
Dutch, in 1781; he foucht in the great 
struggle between Rodney and De Grasse; 
had helped Sir John Jervis in 1797, and 
had been at the Battle of the Nile. With 
such men there was no chance of irreso- 
lution or too much finessing; they meant 
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business, and every ship was in fighting 
trim before you could reef a flying jib. 

At twenty-five minutes past eight our 
leading ship opened fire, and the dancing 
soon began. From the first, luck was 
against us. The Venerable, trying to get 
as near the enemy as possible, “ broke 
round off” by a flaw of wind — just 
then very capricious—so Hood, afraid 
of not getting nearer, let go his anchor 
at two cables’ length from the Indomp- 
table, and “let her have it.”” The Pompée, 
more lucky, got into a fine position, 
on the bow of the French admiral, 
and raked him within pistol-shot with a 
tempest of fire. The Audacious, passing 
under the lee of the Venerable, anchored 
in a line a-head of her; while the Cesar 
fixed herself in line of the Audacious—a 
pretty family party. The Hannibal and 
Spencer, being becalmed to leeward of the 
Cesar, signalled to be towed into action. 
Just then, however, a breeze sprang up, and 
the Hannibal made sail towards the Orange 
Grove, tacking in shore, in hopes of being 
able to lay the French admiral! on board on 
the land side. Unfortunately, the Hannibal 
took ground close abreast of the battery of 
St. Jago, and so near the French rear-admi- 
ral’s ship, the Formidable (cighty), as to 
be terribly tormented by her fire. From 
this crisis Fortune turned against our 
squadron. A sudden flaw of wind took 
the Pompée, so that, instead of de- 
stroying the French admiral, she was 
cruelly raked by his guns, and had to at 
once cut her cables and be towed off by 
the boats of our squadron. A fresh breeze 
springing up capriciously, the Cesar cut 
her cable, and veering round, attacked, 
simultaneously, the Dessaix and the Green 
Island battery, supported by the Auda- 
cious and the Venerable; the Hannibal, 
like a brave comrade, all the time pelting 
steadily at the Formidable as well as 
the island batteries. This went on 
for two hours under every disadvantage 
of calm, and light and bafiling airs, 
the boats being incessantly employed 
in towing the ships so that they might 
bring their broadsides properly to bear 
until called away to assist the un- 
lucky Hannibal, now inextricably wedged 
into a shoal. Twenty men already lay 
dead on her decks. It was a coup manqué, 
as even the bravest began now to see, and 
about noon Captain Ferris struck his 
colours and surrendered. The admiral, in 
the Cesar, however, continued fighting, 
supported by the Audacious and the Vene- 





rable, until half-past one, and then, 
finding the matter hopeless, sullenly 
retired to Gibraltar to repair damages 
and land his wounded. The Pompée 
repaired new lower masts, and the Cesar’s 
mainmast had been destroyed by French 
shot. When in the hottest part of the 
action, the Cesar broke her sheer, and could 
not get her guns to bear on the enemy: so 
the captain ordered a cutter to be lowered 
down from the stern, to convey a warp to 
the Audacious; but the boat had been 
knocked to pieces by the enemy’s shot. 
Before other means could be resorted 
to, Michael Collins, a young sailor, be- 
longing to the Cesar’s mizen-top, seized 
the end of a lead-line, and, exclaiming, 
“You shall soon have a warp,” darted 
from the taffrail and swam with the line to 
the Audacious, where it was drawn in, and 
by that means a hawser run out, which 
answered the intended purpose. 

The loss of the Hannibal was a great 
mortification to Sir James Saumarez, 
although Captain Ferris had brought it on 
himself, by rashly venturing too near the 
shore, in his eagerness to get at the French 
admiral. But perpetual victory at sea 
had, by this time, rendered our sailors so 
confident that they felt still secure of 
success, and longed for the moment when 
they would be again slipped on the French. 
Moreover, they had not failed to observe 
that all through the fighting of the 5th of 
July, the French admiral was busily em- 
ployed in warping his ships as close to 
the shore as they could get without running 
aground. 

On the 9th of July, just after the French 
admiral had refused to exchange prisoners, 
the Superb and Thames ran into the bay, 
hotly pursued by a Spanish squadron of 
five sail of the line and three frigates, 
which suddenly, at sight of us, hauled 
round Cabrita Point and joined their 
French friends at Algesiras. The new 
arrivals had evidently been sent for to 
escort the French ships and their prize, the 
Hannibal, safely to Cadiz. 

The lion’s leap issoon made. Saumarez 
at once resolved to attack the enemy with 
his small and crippled force, the mpment 
they left the shelter of their batteries, 
although the Cesar and the Pompée were 
hopelessly crippled, and the Audacious was 
much injured. When Sir James expressed 
his intention of passing the men of the 
Audacious over to the sound ships, the 
sailors gave three cheers and shouted, 
“All hands to work, day and night, till 
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she is ready.” And they did work; on 
the 8th they warped the ship into the 
Mole and stripped the lower masts, and 
on the 9th they got a new main-mast in. 
On Sunday, the 12th, at daybreak, the 
French and Spaniards loosed sails, while 
the Cesar was still loading powder and shot 
at the Mole and preparing to haul out. 

At noon the enemy began to move, the 
wind fresh from the east, and as they 
cleared the bay, they took up stations 
round their rendezvous at Cabrita Point, 
joined by the great Spanish men-of-war, the 
Real Carlos and the Hermenegilde, of one 
hundred and twelve guns each, crowded 
with young Spanish nobles eager to escort 
their English prize to Cadiz, and to share 
in the glory of the so-called victory. The 
summer day was fine; all the “‘scorpions ” 
of Gibraltar crowded to line the Mole 
head, the dockyard, and the batteries. 
The band of the Cesar played “ Come 
cheer up my lads, ’tis to glory we steer,” 
while that of the garrison, equally noisy 
and exultant, replied with “ Britons 
strike home.” Every eye sparkled with joy 
and pride, every heart glowed with the 
prophetic enthusiasm that precedes vic- 
tory; even the wounded crawled down 
to the Mole and begged to be taken on 
board. At three p.m. the Cesar hoisted 
the admiral’s flag and swept out to sea. 
It was a proud day for Englishmen ; for in 
five days only our squadron had repaired 
its damages, replaced its masts, respread 
its sails, patched its shot-holes, and was 
now eager for revenge and glory, following 
an enemy of triple strength. If the French 
were to be victorious, it would be a vic- 
tory more disastrous than many defeats. 

Our flect consisted of the Cesar (eighty), 
the Superb (seventy-four), the Venerable 
(seventy-four), the Audacious (seventy- 
four), the Spencer (seventy-four), the 
Thames (thirty-two), and the Calpe 
polacca (fourteen). The French and 
Spanish fleet consisted of the Herme- 
negilde (one hundred and twelve), the 
Real Carlos (one hundred and twelve), the 
Neptuno (ninety), the San Fernando 
(eighty), the Arrogante (eighty), the 
San Antonio (seventy-four), the St. Au- 
gustine (seventy-four), three thirty-six 
gun frigates, the Formidable (eighty-four), 
the Dessaix (eighty-four), the Indomptable 
(seventy-four), and the Meudron (forty). 

We soon had them at bay. The Cesar 
brought to off Europa Point, and our 
squadron, settling down like a flock of | 
crows, soon closed round her. At fivep.m. | 





the English admiral sent up the signal to 
enquire if all the ships were ready for 
action, and at thirty-five minutes past six 
the answer came that every one was in 
complete fighting trim and eager to begin. 
Sir James then signalled the whole fleet to 
observe his signals after dark, and keep 
in close order of sailing. At eight o’clock 
the enemy bore up to the westward, 
and the admiral, firing a blue light, 
gave chase at full speed ; the Superb soon 
pushed abreast of the Cesar, and the 
admiral spoke her to bring the northern- 
most enemy’s ship into action, in order 
to keep them as much as possible from 
hugging the Spanish shore. At five 
minutes past eleven the Superb opened 
fire on a Spanish three decker, which 
seemed to puzzle the Don; for he and 
his companion ship fell on board of each 
other in a most lubberly and truly 
Castilian manner. The foretop-mast of 
the weathermost fell just as the one was 


firing by mistake into her companion to - 


leeward: at the same moment that the 
Cesar flew round to open her broadside a 
sail fell over the guns of the first Spaniard 
and took fire, and flames sprang with in- 
conceivable rapidity at once to the mast- 
head of each. The Cesar, shifting her 
helm, left the two doomed ships to their 
fate, and pushed on to support the Superb, 
already grappling with the San Antonio, 
a Spaniard under French colours, which, 
however, had surrendered as the Cesar 
came abreast of her. Sir James Sauma- 
rez, therefore, followed by the Venerable, 
pushed on after the flying pack. At mid- 
night the wind increased to a gale, and 
the new masts of the Cesar began to com- 
plain so much, that it was necessary to 
close reef the main-topsails and take in the 
foresails. About twelve, two of the Spanish 
three deckers blew up with the roar of 
volcanoes, and at five a.m. the Venerable 
brought another of the enemy into action, 
The wind had gone down, and the Cesar’s 
boats were vainly trying to tow her into 
action, but the victory was complete, and 
more captures followed. 


We now leave Saumarez to turn to 
Nelson’s Vanguard. 

In 1798, a year after the loss of his arm 
in the daring but unsuccessful attack on 
Teneriffe, Nelson, set sail for Egypt in 
search of the French fleet, which had 
slipped out of Toulon and eluded our 
blockading squadron. On the Ist of 
August, 1798, Nelson came in sight of the 
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Jow sandy shore of Egypt, crowded with 
windmills, and saw, to his great joy, the 
tricolor flag flying on the forts of Alex- 
andria. 

The French fleet had been detained 
there by Napoleon’s special command, 
although he had, with his usual mean- 
ness, the shamelessness to accuse Admiral 
Brueys, after his death, of lingering on 
the coast of Egypt contrary to orders. 
Unable to enter the neglected and almost 
ruined port, Brueys had moored his ships 
in the bay of Aboukir in a close and com- 
pact line of battle; the headmost vessel 
to the north-west, lying close to a shoal, 
and the rest of the ships forming a 
curve along the edge of the deep water, 
so that they could not be turned from 
the south-west. Bonaparte had, in fact, 
offered a reward of ten thousand livres 
to any pilot who would take the squadron 
into a safer place near the town guns; 
but no one had come forward. 

The French force consisted of thirteen 
ships of the line and four frigates, carry- 
ing one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
six guns, and eleven thousand two hundred 
and thirty men. The English had also 
thirteen ships of the line, and one fifty-gun 
ship, carrying altogether one thousand and 
twelve guns, and eight thousand and sixty- 
eight men; but then the English ships, it 
must be remembered, were all seventy- 
fours, while the French had three eighty- 
gun ships and one three-decker of a 
hundred and twenty. 

At Nelson’s frequent conferences with 
his captains, on board the Vanguard, 
he had conceived a fixed idea of victory, 
and a firm resolve how to secure it. 
Where there was room for an enemy’s 
ship to swing, he thought, there was 
room for one of ours to anchor. He 
therefore determined to keep on the outer 
side of the French line and station his 
ships, when possible, one on the outer 
bow, and another on the outer quarter 
of each of the enemy. Nelson had derived 
this idea, as he acknowledged, from his 
old commander, Lord Hood. It had been 
a plan (never carried out), for approaching 
the French in their anchorage in Goujean 
Road. When Nelson explained his daring 
and heroic plan, Captain Berry said— 

“Tf we succeed, what will the world 
say?” 

“There is no if in the case,” replied 
Nelson. “We are certain to succeed; 
who may survive, Berry, to tell the story, is 
another matter.” 





As our squadron moved into action, the 
batteries poured on them shotand shell, while 
the French fleet opened within half gun- 
shot distance, and commenced a steady fire 
from the starboard side of their whole line. 
It was a terrible gauntlet to run, but our 
men being employed in furling sails above 
and tending braces below, to make ready 
quick for anchoring, bore it carelessly and 
in perfect silence. 

In vain an artful little French brig was 
sent to try to decoy the English on a 
shoal off the island of Bekier. We 
heeded the brig no more than a lion would 
a puppy. About half-past six p.m., Foley 
led the way in, the Goliath stru:gling for 
the post of honour with the Zealous. He 
had planned to lead between the French 
and the shore, thinking that the French 
guns on the land side would most 
probably be neither manned nor loaded. 
In trying, on the very edge of shoal 
water, to fix himself on the inner 
bow of the Guerrier, his anchor un- 
fortunately hung, and before all was 
clear the Goliath had drifted to the second 
French ship, the Conquerant. Captain 
Foley therefore anchored by the Conquer- 
ant’s stern and inside oi her, and after ten 
minutes’ busy work, shot away one of her 
masts. Hood in the Zealous, seeing Foley 
had got his work comfortably in hand, took 
his berth beside the Guerrier, and in twelve 
minutes knocked her dumb. 

Our third ship, the Orion (Sir J. 
Saumarez) passed to windward of the 
Zealous, and blazed away with her lar- 
board guns at the Guerrier, then passing 
inside the Goliath, sunk (en passant) a 
frigate which had vexed her, hauled 
round the French line, and anchoring 
inside, between the fifth and sixth ships 
from the Guerrier, took a snug station 
between the Franklin and the Peuple 
Souverain, receiving and returning as good 
or better than she got. It was sunset 
now, and French hope sank with the sun 
into the crimson ocean. Gould, in the 
Audacious, poured hot fires into the Guer- 
rier and Conquerant, and fixing himself on 
the larboard bow of the latter, hauled 
down the tricolor, then passed on to 
drub the Sovereign People, who had 
already had nearly enough of it. 

Miller in the Theseus, in the meantime, 
shot down the Guerrier’s two masts, and 
then, gluttonous for more victory, anchored 
inside, dangerously close to the Spartiate, 
the third ship in the French line. 

While the French were thus being 
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crumpled up, Nelson, hungry for fighting, 
had, characteristically, had six colours 
lashed to the rigging of the Vanguard, 
lest one should be shot away. He veered 
half a cable, says the best narrator 
of the great victory, and then opened 
a tremendous fire, protecting, as with 
wings of flame, his four eaglets, the Mino- 
taur, the Bellerophon, the Defence, and 
the Majestic, who had sailed on ahead 
of the fiag-ship. The furnace was now, 
indeed, heated seven times hotter than 
it was wont to be heated; in a few 
minutes every man at the first six 
guns of Nelson’s ship was either killed 
or wounded, and three times were the 
same guns cleared by the French fire. 
Captain Lewis, in the Minotaur, anchored 
next ahead and drew off the fire of the 
Aquilon, the fourth of the French line. The 
Bellerophon, Captain Darby, then passed 
ahead and dropped her stern anchor on the 
starboard bow of the Orient, the seventh 
hostile ship—the French admiral’s own 
vessel of a hundred and twenty guns. The 
odds were seven to three ; the weight of shot 
of the Orient’s lower deck alone exceeding 
the whole broadside of the fiery little Bel- 
lerophon. Ahead of the Minotaur came 
Captain Peyton, in the Defence, closing 
with the Franklin, the sixth in the French 
line. The Majestic, Captain Westcott, 
getting entangled with the rigging of a 
French ship, got severely punished by the 
Orient. Now swinging clear, she got 
grip of the Heureux, the ninth French 
ship, and received also the fire of the Ton- 
nant, the eighth in the French line. The 
other four English ships, having been de- 
tached, were some distance off. 

They soon, however, hurried up, 
the fiery Trowbridge first, in the Cullo- 
den, eager for action; but in the dark, 
in spite of careful sounding, she got 
aground. Nor could the Leonora and the 
Minotaur brig in any way succeed in 
extricating her. She, however, served 
as a beacon to save the Alexander and 
the Swiftsure from a shoal, where they 
would inevitably have been lost. Captain 
Hallowell, in the Swiftsure, bearing down 
with the regulation four horizontal lights 
at the mizen-peak, suddenly came on a ship 
with no lights showing and sails loose. 
She proved to be the stubborn but over- 
weighted Bellerophon, almost a wreck. 
Her lights had gone overboard ; all her 
masts and cables had been shot away ; 
nearly two hundred of her crew lay killed 
or wounded; and there, perfectly helpless, 


she was drifting out of the English line 
towards the lee side of Aboukir Bay. The 
Swiftsure at once took her place in the 
/dance, and opened a steady fire on the 
quarter of the Franklin and the bows of 
the Orient, the French Admiral’s flag- 
ship. At the same instant Coleridge’s 
friend, Captain Ball, in the Alexander, 
passed under the stern of the Orient, 
|and, anchoring inside on her larboard 
quarter, raked her and tormented her 
sailors with musketry. 

Our last ship to arrive in the melée 
was the Leander, which had beca detained 
by the disaster of the Culleden. _ She 
tried to anchor athwart hawse of the 
Orient; but the Franklin, bemg so near 
her ahead that there was no room to 
pass, she took her station athwart hawse of 
the Franklin, so as to rake both the French 
ships. 

Victory was already certain. The third, 
fourth, and fifth French vessels were cap- 
tured about half-past eight. Meantime, 
the crew of the Vanguard had been almost 
wild with despair at a severe wound 
Nelson had received. He had been struck 
on the forehead by a piece of langridge 
shot; and the blow was at first supposed 
to be mortal. Our hero, however, refused 
to be taken down to the cock-pit to be 
tended before his wounded men, and, soon 
after the wound was dressed, wrote a few 
words of a despatch with his own hand. 

It was while Nelson was writing these 
few words that the great aud most 
awful catastrophe of the battle occurred. 
About nine p.m. fire broke out in the 
Orient. The unfortunate ship had been 
newly painted, and many oil jars were 
lying on the poop. The admiral, almost 
cut in two, was dying on deck. The 
spreading crimson of that conflagration 
lit both fleets, as if hell’s doors had sud- 
denly opened. About ten p.m. the Orient 
blew up with a shock that made every 
vessel tremble. Many of the officers and 
men jumped overboard, and clung to float- 
ing spars and wreck. Some were saved 
by our boats or dragged in at the lower 
ports by their ever generous enemies. The 
majority, however, bravely stuck to their 
ship, and fired away till she went down. An 
entire and awful silence followed the ex- ° 
plosion, a silence so deep that it was 
only broken by the sound of the falling 
masts. About seventy of the crew were 
saved by our seamen. “Among the 





hundreds who perished,” says Southey, 
“were the commodore, Casa Bianca, and 
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his son, a brave boy only ten years old.” 
They were last seen floating on a shattered 
mast, and they perished in the whirlpool of 
the sinking ship. She had on board six 
hundred thousand pounds, the plunder of 
Malta. The burning wreck seriously en- 
dangered the Swiftsure, and a port-fire 
fell into the maintop-royal of the Alex- 
ander. 

The firing continued till about three 
a.m. Atdaybreak the Guillaume Tell and 
the Genereux, the two rear ships of the 
French line, were the only two of the 
enemy who still had the tricolor flying. 
These vessels had never been engaged, 
and in the forenoon they cut their cables 
and fled, in company with two frigates. 
The Zealous pursued, but was recalled 
by Nelson. These four vessels were 
all that escaped of Bonaparte’s once 
redoubtable fleet. 

“ Victory,” Nelson wrote home, “is a 
name not strong enough—it is a conquest.” 

Of thirteen French sail of the line, nine 
were taken and two burnt; of the four 
frigates, one was sunk, and another burnt 
by its captain, who, with his crew, fled to 
shore. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was eight hundred and fifty-five. West- 
cott was the only captain that fell. The 
French had to mourn three thousand 
one hundred and five, including wounded 
and captured, while five thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five perished. As 
soon as the victory was completed, 
Nelson sent orders round the fleet to 
return immediate thanksgiving to God, 
who giveth the victory. Had he had 
frigates or bomb vessels, Nelson could 
have destroyed all the French store ships 
and transports in the port of Alexandria. 

This was the summit of Nelson’s glory. 
He had already sacrificed an arm and an 
eye in the cause of England; he had now 
saved our settlements in India. The 
Sultan’s first act was to send Nelson a 
magnificent sable pelisse and his own 
diamond aigrette, value eighteen thousand 
dollars. The Czar of Russia presented 
him with his portrait set with dia- 
monds. At home countless honours 
awaited him. He was made Baron Nelson 
of the Nile, and received a pension for three 
lives of two thousand pounds a year. The 
delighted East India Company voted him 
a grant of ten thousand pounds, while the 
Turkish Company presented him with a 
piece of plate, and the City of London 
gave a sword of honour to him and each 

’ of his captains. 





ZULU NURSERY TALES. 


Comparative mythology has taught us 
that our nursery stories have come 
down from the old, old time, when those 
“ Aryans,” who were the forefathers of 
our race, and of half-a-dozen other races 
besides, had not yet thrown off the suc- 
cessive Swarms, some east and some west, 
which were to grow into the Hindoo and 
Persian nations and into almost all the 
European nations besides. This is proved 
by the fact that most of our household 
stories are found, with slight variations, 
among all these different peoples. For they 
could not have been handed from one to 
the other; indeed, the variations are of a 
kind which make this exceedingly unlikely. 
Nor is it possible that so many different 
nations could all have hit on the same 
stories. Hence, if they have not learned 
them from some one else since their dis- 
persion, nor yet invented them for them- 
selves, they must have brought them with 
them from that “cradle-land ” from which 
they brought the use of the plough, the 
growing of corn, and a few other of the 
earliest “elements of civilisation.” 

This is all straightforward enough. Gaul 
and Teuton and Slavonian and (though it 
does not seem so natural, somehow) “ mild 
Hindoo” and money-making Parsee, are 
all of one race, having at bottom the same 
language, however unlike their different 
ways of talk have become after ages of 
separation. And the tales are there, suf- 
ficiently alike (amid much diversity) to 
show us that human creatures, black, 
white, or copper-coloured, think much the 
same under similar circumstances—that 
there is after all “a great deal of human 
nature in man,” whether he be Aryan or 
non-Aryan, whether he can trace back to 
one cradle-land, or has been so long cut off | 
from other races as to make some people 
assign him a different origin from that of 
the more favoured people. 

You shall judge for yourself how it is 
with the Zulus, certainly as un-Aryan a | 
race as any—the pick, in fact, of the great | 
negro race, all brotherhood with whom our | 
learned men would utterly repudiate. The 
stories are not our household stories; but 
they are strangely like them—as like them, 
I think, as ours are like the Russian, for 
instance. I shall give a few short notes, 
and then a longer story, all taken from a 
most interesting book called Zulu Nursery 
Tales, by Doctor Callaway, a missionary 
and fellow-worker with Bishop Colenso. 
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Doctor Callaway was a model missionary, 
brimful of energy, and abounding in 
resources. Were his people ill he doctored 
| them (I hope he does still, for that 
| matter); he did not disdain to act as vet. 

to their cattle; he taught them how to 
improve their beehive huts. In short he 
| showed himself jack-of-all-trades, and 
| master of every one that he put his hand 
to; so that to the Zulu he became an Ad- 
mirable Crichton, and set them thinking 
that the white man’s religion must be true, 
since it was taught by one who knewso many 
useful and valuable things. In his leisure 
moments the doctor got together the tales, 
| taking them down from the mouths of old 
men and women, just as Mr. Campbell did 
his West Highland stories. Then he was, 
to a great extent, his own printer, and the 
book (which you can buy at Triibner’s) 
was published nearly four years ago at 
Springvale, the mission capital of Zulu- 
land, and deserves to be much better 
known in England than it is. 

First, let us pick out a few instances of 
that belief about the dealings of animals 
with men, which is common to Aryan, 
and negro, and Red Indian. Here is a 
tale built on the same general lines as 
the story of the Sphinx. The isitwalang- 
cengea is a terrible creature—as, indeed, it 
ought to be with sucha name. It is like a 
hyena, only it has a broad flat head, like a 
carrying-basket. For the most part it keeps 
out of the way in the woods; but in famines 
it comes and lies in wait outside the vil- 
lages, pouncing down on the children, and 
carrying them off on its head. So once, 
when an isit had eaten up most of the 
children, it caught hold of a man, and, 
swinging him up, trotted away., After its 
fashion (for it has a grim politeness of its 
own) it asked him, “Will you go by the 
way of the rocks?” “No, by the way of 
the bush,” said the man. And, as they 
went, he broke off the dead boughs and put 
them into the isit’s head-basket. When 
he had got a good lot, he caught hold of 
| the branches of a big tree, and let the isit 
pass on, and, when the creature got to its 
den, lo! there was nothing on its head but 
a load of dead sticks. 

Another time an isit seized Udhlokweni, 
the chief’s wife of a great village. ‘“‘ Which 
way ?” asked the monster. “ The way of 
the narrow pass,” said she. And as they 
went she too tried to get up into a tree; 
but the isit was too sharp for her, crying, 
“Dost thou climb, Udhlokweni? Come 
along; it’s no use.” And then, as it trotted 





on, it began taunting her: “ Udhlokweni, 
they are mourning for you; and what a 
mourning itis! Your funeral lament makes 
the ground thunder. How great you must 
have been to get so many mourners!” 
“Yes, I was great; and I used to treat 
them all kindly.” “Now the children are 
crying at your dirge.” ‘ Yes, 1 used to 
love the children much, and gave them 
many things, them and the women, aye, 
and the men too. I regarded nothing as 
my own, but freely gave of my possessions.” 
“Yes, all are grieving for you. But now 
you’re on my head. I’ve taken you from 
the people of your village for ever.” 

And now they had got almost to the 
river; and, as the isit rushed down the 
steep way to throw the queen in, she made 
a desperate effort, and clung to a tree that 
grew just by the brink; but the monster 
could not stop itself, and plunged in. And 
as soon as it touched the water it found 
out its mistake, and cried, ‘‘ Woe is me, 
Udhlokweni; where are you gone? I’ve 
killed myself, thinking I was killing you.” 
But the queen was already on her way back 
to her village. 

There is a slight smack of the Gorgon 
in this, with which we may compare the 
Celtic stories of the mudris, a monster 
living at the bottom of loughs, so hideous 
to look on that the faces of those who saw 
it become permanently distorted. A man 
put a worm on his hook and fished, and 
instead of a fish he caught the old man of 
the waters. ‘“ Why should you catch me, 
who never did you any harm, Nogi, son of 
Matakon, son of Etsibaloto, and so on,” 
said the old man, naming the fisher’s an- 
cestors for ten generations. “ Put me in 
again, for I am afraid of the sun.” Their 
eyes met, and the man ran home crying, 
“ T’ve seen the fish who knows the names 
of all the old people. Put a pot on my 
head to hide me. It’s looking through me 
now. It will destroy me, though I’m here. 
It is‘as if it was here with me.” By-and- 
by cried the man: “I see it still; put 
all the blankets in the village on me.” But 
that did no good; so he said: “ Hide me 
in a corn hole.” “It will be too hot for 
you.” “Leave the stone away from the 
door, and it will be cocler.” So they put 
him in, but he soon cried louder than ever : 
“Take me out, take me out. The beast is 
even-here looking at me; and the heat is 
killing me. Take me into the house.” 
So he died, because his eyes had met those 
of the old man of the waters who knows 
the names of all the old people. 
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Here is the Scotch “ brownie ” adapted 
to Kaflir life. The Utikoloshe come to 
dances, and join in them; they steal milk, 
and when the boys have drained the cows 
they tell their fathers ‘““Utikoloshe have been 
round milking them.” Many a woman has 
an Utikoloshe husband, subject to her real 
husband, who is a great help in drawing 
water and carrying in firewood. 

Here are the classic pigmies; the Abat- 
was go under the grass, and live in ant- 
hills; they sometimes prick your feet 
sharply as you walk along. When they 
go a hunting they sometimes get on a 
horse, sitting, a whole row of them, along 
from mane to tail. 

We remember how the Norsemen ex- 
plain the taillessness of the bear. Reynard 
persuaded Bruin to sit on a hole in the ice, 
and let down his tail to catch fish. The 
hyrax is tailless for a different reason. In 
the old time no beasts had tails, but they 
could get them by asking for them. So 
when flies began to be troublesome every 
other creature made personal application ; 
but as it was raining hard the hyrax said : 
“Here, some of you; you're wet already. 
Do go and get me a tail, like good neigh- 
bours.” Of course there were plenty ready 
to go, but somehow the hyrax hasn’t got a 
tail to this day. Doctor Darwin tells us 
how men lost their tails when they finally 
developed from the primitive ape. The 
Zulus say, on the contrary, that the 
baboons were once a tribe of the Tusi 
nation ; but they were idle and conceited, 
and self-willed. So one day, instead of 
going properly afield they fastened on their 
digging-sticks behind, thus throwing scorn 
on the honourable duty of labour. But 
the sticks stuck fast, and became tails; 
and the tribe for very shame took to the 
rocks, whence they come out now and 
then to have a look at their old kins- 
men. 

Jack the Giant-Killer, or rather a com- 
pound of that hero and Tom Thuntb, is 
found in Zulu tales in the person of Uthla- 
kanyana, who speaks before he is born, 
cheats every one, even his own mother, 
and shows himself “the best man in the 
village” when he is only a babe. Says 
his father, “he’s best man who first gets 
hold of this leg of beef that I throw into 
the kraal.” So all the rest crowded to 
the entrance, and pushed so that none 
could get in. But Uthlakanyana crept in 
underneath at the far end, and got the beef 
without any trouble. Trolls and giants, 


in Norse and Celtic tales, are treated by | 





“Boots” just as he treats the cannibals 
who had captured him. They go out one day 
while he is fattening, leaving no one with 
him, but the old mother. “Just untie 
me,” says he, “and let us play at boiling 
one another.” She agrees. ‘“ Begin with 
me; but mind you take me out soon, for 
it’s only play.” The water is only luke- 
warm, and the cannibal’s mother keeps 
her word; so he gets out unhurt, and 
builds up a roaring fire, telling the silly 
woman it'll be all the more fun if the 
water’s dancing about. So he pops her in 
and holds down the lid. “ Let me out,” 
she screams. “ It’s burning me dreadfully ; 
it’s only fun, you know.” “No; you 
can’t be done, or you would not be able 
to make that noise,” so he boils her till 
she says nomore. Then he puts on her 
clothes, and lies down, in the old woman’s 
corner. When the children come in, they 
begin to eat. “This looks just like 
mother’s hand,” says one. “No,” says 
another; “how can that be? There’s 
mother on the bed.” But Uthlakanyana 
thinks it best to be off; so, disguising his 
voice, he bids them leave the doorway clear 
and hobbles out. Just as he rushes off 
they fish up their mother’s head, and start 
in pursuit. He is brought up by a wide 
river; so he turns himself into a weeding- 
stick. The cannibals trace his footprints 
to the brink. “Yes,” says one, “he must 
have got across just here,” flinging over 
the stick to emphasise his word. Safe 
on the other bank, Uthlakanyana re- 
sumes his shape, and thanks them for 
putting him across. “We thought you 
were a weeding-stick,” reply the dis- 
comfited cannibals; but we are not told 
that they, burst from vexation, as trolls 
were in the habit of doing. But Uthla- 
kanyana is very hungry; so meeting a 
hare he says, “‘ Stop, master, I’ve got such 
a pretty story to tell you.” “I’m sure I 
don’t want to hear it,” says puss. “Ah, 
but if you were to hear the beginning of 
it you’d not be able to help listening.” 
“ Yes, I should though,” persists the hare. 
“ Do you know it’s all about those horrid 
cannibals; they had me cooped up, but 
I managed to boil their ” And as 
the hare, in spite of himself, is stopping 
to listen, our hero gets hold of him, eats 
him, and makes a flute of one of his leg 
bones. 

And now for our long story with the 
very long name, Ukkombekcantisi. A 
certain king had several wives besides his 
queen. Now these wives kept bearing 
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crows instead of children (just as in one 
of the Eddas a certain queen is always 
brought to bed of oxen). But the queen 
had no child at all, so that even they who 
bore crows laughed, and she in her shame 
could say nothing but, “ Did I make my- 
self? Even you are mothers because it 
was said be ye mothers.” So she was 
very sorrowful because of her reproach, 
and when all the men were out digging, 
and the women drawing water, she 
would go alone into the garden. and sit 
there weeping. And one day two pigeons 
came to her and said, “Why weep 
you?” “Because I have no child, and 
even they who bear crows flout me, and my 
husband looks askance at me.” ‘‘ What 
will you give us if we get you a child? ” 
“ All that Ihave.” “ Aye, but what food?” 
“ All my corn.” ‘“ We don’t eat it.” “ All 
my arum root.” “We don’t like it.” 
“What can I give you, then?” “Give us 
castor-oil seeds. And fetch them in a 
basket on your head, and pour them out on 
the ground.” You must not think that 


the doves go on in this quick business-like 
way; their speech is full of “ vukootu ” 
(Zulu for “coo”), and continued appeals 
to one another, “Why don’t you go and 


find out why this queen is weeping?” 
““Why do you stay up there and not come 
and ask her what she'll give us?” But at 
last they get the seeds spread on the 
ground; and next they bid her bring a 
horn and lancet, and turn her back to them. 
They then cup her on the loins, and bid 
her go home and put the clots of blood 
into a big vessel, and not open it till two 
moons are dead. So, when the third moon 
comes, the queen uncovers the vessel, and 
sees therein two small children; she puts 
them into a larger pot, and leaves them 
three moons more, and then she looks in, 
and sees them quite big and laughing, and 
she rejoices greatly. But, going down, as 
usual, into the garden to dig, she asks 
herself, ‘Can it be that my children will 
live, mine who am daily jeered at and 
flouted ?” So she sits there pining till 
sundown: and then, hastening in, she puts 
a mat against the door, that none may see, 
and takes out her children, and gives 
them milk. The boy drank, but the girl 
would not. But they both grew, and soon 
crawled, and then walked. And she kept 
them hid, lest the crows should kill them. 
Now because she had no children, people 
‘used to spill her water, and strew ashes 
over her hut, so that she said, “ My hus- 
band cares not for me.” Therefore one 





day the girl said, “‘ Let us fetch water for 
our mother, for the crows have spilt hers.” 
But the boy answered, “ Mother warned us 
never to go outside the hut.” And his 
sister said, “‘ None will see us, for they are 
all gone todig.” Sothey went. Now the 
boy had no name, for he had said, “I will 
not have a name till 1 am a man, and my 
father gives me one,” but the mother had 
called the girl Ukkombekcantisi. But 
when they got to the river, and the boy had 
filled his water-pots, lo! a great company, 
who all asked him to draw for them. He 
gave them all to drink, and they told him, 
“We're looking for a very beautiful girl, 
because our king is going to be married 
to his.first wife.” So they went eway,and | 
the boy put the water-pots on his ownand 
his sister’s head, and they returned. But 
the mother was angry and afraid, and 
strictly charged them not to go out again. 
Next day a great company came with many 
cows to ask the king’s daughter in mar- 
riage; but the people jeered, and said, 
“What, would he choose a crow, having so 
many cattle?” “ Who would cast away so 
many cows for a crow’s dowry?” And 
the king said sorrowfully, “I am the father 
of mere crows. Go home.” But the am- 
bassadors are urgent. “ Refuse us not, for 
we met the king’s daughter by the river, 
and she was radiant with beauty.” Then 
the head-man swore that he had no child, 
but crows only; and while they stood look- 
ing at each other, and pointing to the house 
which the children had described to them, 
the queen came out and shouted. Then 
the mothers of crows began to jeer, “ Ye, 
ye; is the childless woman come out to 
see the bridegroom’s men?” And her 
husband asked, “Why do you shout?” 
“T am shouting for my children, who are 
mine only.” ‘Let them come out.” And 
they came out; and the boy ran and 
embraced the king. And when the queen 
told her story her husband asked: “ Have 
women then so great courage?” 

Then was there much joy, and they all 
cried, ‘‘ What bullock shall be slaughtered ? 
As for mere goats they are not to be thought 
of.” So they pick:d out a fine young 
bullock; and ai: the customs were done for 
the girl, and she danced for the bride- 
groom’s party, and next day they took 
a leg of the ox for provision for the 
journey, and went their way. “ You will 
meet a green animal on your way,” said the 
mother, “be sure not to pursue it.” But 
the soldiers of the prince would pursue it; 
and when they didn’t return, the prince, 
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tired of standing in the sun, went off after 
them. And he, too, did not come back ; 
and when the bride and her damsels were 
weary with waiting, there came to them an 
imbulu (a big, harmless, stupid lizard, very 
fond of milk, and said to suck cows). “Good 
day, lovely princesses, and you, queen of 
all; I should so like to see if your hand- 
some dress fits me. So come down off 
your ox and let me try.” At last, after 
much worrying the princess came down, 
and let the imbulu try on her dress. “ Oh, 
how well-it fits me, and now I must have 
a ride on the ox.” So the imbulu got on; 
but when the girl wanted to get back 
again, it said, “‘Oh no, you let me get up, 
and now I shall never come down.” 
And lo! the damsels were straight- 
way changed into finches, and the bride 
into an uluve, and they all flew off to the 
forest. 

But when the bridegroom and his men 
returned they wondered that there were 
no bridesmaids, and that the bride was 
grown so small, and brown, and shrivelled. 
And as they went the finches flew round 
and mocked them, saying, “Out on him; 
he is going off with an animal.” 

When they got to his father’s kraal all 
the men said, ‘‘ What is this for a bride? ” 
and the old king omdered that they who had 
brought word about the lovely princess 
should be put to death for lying. ‘“ Nay, 
father,” said the young king, “ I saw her, 
too, and she was lovely above all things;” 
and then he told the story of the green 
animal. 

Now, next day, all the village was 
afield, except one old legless woman who 
used to roll herself along (like the old 
cripple of whom Sir S. Baker speaks, and 
who was as good a man as any in the tribe). 
The bride and her damsels came to her 
and said, ‘“‘ We will now do all the village 
work, while the others are afield, only don’t 
you tell of us.” ‘No, I'll say I did it,” 
replied the old woman. So they drew 
water and made beer; and when the people 
returned they all wondered. And next 
day the girls brought firewood, and ground 
corn, and made a mash, and cooked; and 
the people thought, “ Now we’ve got a 
wonderful old woman who will work for 
us.” And the third day the girl said, 
“ You are agood creature, because you have 
not told of us ;” so they gave her some of 
their beer. But at last the old woman 
conld not keep silent any longer, and she 
told the king’s son: “ Every day at noon 
come many damsels, but one is most 





beautiful, bright and glistening, and they 
make beer, and do the work of the village.” 
And so he hides himselfin her but, and when 
the girls have come in, heruns outand blocks 
the doorway, crying to his bride, “ Why 
did you leave me thus?” But she saya: 
“ Out on you; it was you who left me; you" 
went off withan imbulu.” “Alas,” replies he 
“I shall soon die now that I no longer see 
you.” Well, he tells his father, and they 
make ready a grand wedding feast; and 
the imbulu thinks it is for her. But the 
king has a big pit dug, and the women 
jump across it, and they pour milk into it, 
and persuade the false bride to go and 
jump too; and when she sees the milk she 
cannot resist it, but straightway unfolds 
her tail and leaps in, and they all run 
everywhere for boiling water and pour it 
on her till she dies. 

And then all the people danced and 
rejoiced, and ate flesh for several days, 
and it was a right grand wedding, and 
a very large kraal was built for the 
young king and his bride, and all the 
damsels of the tribe thatched it for them 
with grass. 

There, you will see at once how the 
imbulu bride and her fate resemble what 
you've read in a score of home stories, in 
which the real bride gets put aside for 
months or even years; and you will, I 
hope, be tempted by these samples to go 
yourselves to Doctor Callaway’s book, and 
also to Doctor Bleek’s Hottentot tales, 
which are equally curious, and like these 
“present strange points of contact with 
Aryan thought.” The stories are very 
old, one proof of this (says Doctor Calla- 
way) is that in none of them is there 
a word about the “ medicine,” which is 
now so large an element in Kaffir life. 
Languages may differ radically, funda- 
mentally, but the thoughts and fancies, 
which are far deeper down than even the 
roots of language, are substantially the 
same in Aryan as in Zulu. 

One thing I am very glad of; Doctor 
Callaway prints his tales, not for English 
readers only or chiefly, but for Zulus. One 
column is in Zulu, the other in English, 
and he finds “they pore greedily over 
the tales thus given to them in their 
own tongue.” It must be a wonderful 
way of making them read. “Always 
Bible or goody book,” is not Doctor 
Callaway’s plan. He feels that men 
(especially savages) must have amuse- 
ment, and so he gives it them in the best 
and pleasantest form. 
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CHAPTER LX. PARTED. 

I was again under the same roof with 
Rachel. 

We met, I remember, on the wide landing 
of the old oaken staircase of the farmhouse. 

It was evening, after an angry sunset ; 
a boisterous wind had torn the clouds into 
ragged strips and shreds; the flushed 
horizon was fast fading and darkening. 
As she stood by the casement window, 
however, a stream of dusky light fell 
upon her face, and I could see that she 
was very pale, that her lips quivered, and 
that her eyes shone with a feverish bright- 
ness. I murmured some few words of 
welcome toher. She thanked me with a 
smile that was yet very sad and plaintive, 
and gave me her hand. For some moments 
she could not speak. 

“You are surprised, no doubt, to find 
me here, Mr. Nightingale,” she said at 
length, in a sort of parched, fatigued, 
toneless voice. “And, indeed, it was very 
bold of me to come. But I felt sure of 
compassion and forgiveness. And what 
else could I do? My anxiety would not 
let me rest. I could not even write. My 
hand shook so, my eyes grew dim, and my 
heart—how it ached! I had been for 
many days without news of him; and 
when, at last, news came—it told me so 
little—it seemed to hide from meso much! 
The letter was very brief, but my fears 
added lines and lines to it, and revealed to 
me the worst of tidings. I could not but 
come with all haste. I did right, did I 
not? I am sure you will not blame me. 
My poor boy is so dear tome. And you 
are all so good and kind, so full of pity for 
him and for me, too. But how sad it all 
is! How very, very sad! It breaks my 
heart to think of it.” Her voice failed her 
and she averted her face. Presently she 
asked, very faintly, without turning to me, 
“You have seen him? And you find him 
greatly changed? You think him in 
great danger ? ” 

“Indeed, I fear so.” 

“You think there is no hope ?” 

“ But little, I fear. Indeed, Miss Monck, 
I would say otherwise, if I only could.” 
She was swaying to and fro, as though im- 
patient uuder the suffermg my answer 
had inflicted upon her. 

“T know, I know. I am the only one 
that dares to hope. I must, I cannot but 
hope. And yet you arehis friend!” This 











was said almost bitterly. “He clings to 
you; he has been asking for you so many 
times; he has been so longing to see you. 
‘Has Duke come yet? When will Duke 
be here?’ Poor boy, he can think of nothing 
else. It is strange how firm a place you 
hold in his heart. And yet you can so 
easily resign all hope! Well, I'll hope still 
to the last, though I am left alone to hope. 
Yes, and I'll pray, too; I'll pray, too.” 

There was despair in her accents. She 
scarcely knew what she said, I am sure. 
In her sore trouble her love had become 
cruelly jealous. It angered her to think 
that 1 had obtained a share of her cousin’s 
affection. She yearned to possess his whole 
heart. 

“I have seen so little of him, of late. 
And he wrote so seldom. He did not know 
—how should he? that his letters were 
most precious tome. But he might have 
guessed that—made sure of it. And when 
he wrote, it was such a very, very few lines. 
His long letters were for you. Yon, it 
seems, are more, much more, to him than 
I am—thongh you are almost a stranger 
to him. You have known him but a little 
while, and I have loved him all my life. 
He is my brother. I can remember him 
as far back as I can remember anything ; 
and surely he cannot have forgotten. We 
were children together. It seems an age 
since he left me. Why did you come 
between us to partus? It was your doing. 
I did not complain. I thought it was for 
his advantage, and so I bore it—as I have 
borne other trials—finding strength, I can’t 
tell how. But, oh! how wrong it all was ! 
This bitter cold country, the cruel bleak 
wind that blows here, it has killed him. 
Can’t you see that ? He came here to meet 
his death. Why, why did you suffer it? 
Why did youdothis wickedthing? Had you 
no pity, no mercy, for him, if not for me?” 

She spoke wildly and impetuously, and 
yet not noisily. The passion of her grief 
seemed so intense as for the moment to 
deprive her of strength to express it fully. 
Her voice had sunk almost to a whisper. 
Her whole frame seemed trembling with 
nervous excitement. I feared that she was 
fainting, and stretched out my arm to 
support her. But she shrank from me 
and leant against the balusters, clutching 
them tightly with her quivering fingers 
as she panted for breath. 

I was greatly distressed. Something I 
endeavoured to say in exculpation of my- 
self—in reply to the unjust, unreasonable 
charge that she had brought against me. 
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“Yes, yes; you did it for the best. I 
know that. Iam not accusing you—not 
really accusing you; but only see what 
has come of your interference! Look at 
my poor boy now! How pale, how weak 
and worn he is! He was not like that 
when you took him from me. He was 
well then. He would be well now, if you 
had but left. him to me; at least, he was 
not so very ill—he did not suffer: there 
was no danger, or thought of danger. But 
now—now “ 

She winced, and closed her eyes as 
though to avoid some too painful spec- 
tacle. I was silent; I could say nothing 
to soothe her in this paroxysm of her 
sorrow. Pained but not offended at what 
she had said—for, indeed, [ could not hold 
her accountable for her vehement words— 
I was leaving her. In her present mood 
the sight of me seemed only to wound and 
irritate her. She had spoken cruelly of 
me, but I could not complain. I sympa- 
thised too wholly with her suffering; I 
pitied her with all my heart. 

She wrung her hands, and her form 
writhed. She seemed wrestling with her 
anguish, as though it was some living and 
palpable opponent; and now her tears 
began to fall fast. 

“ Stay,” she said, suddenly, in a sobbing 
voice. “ Don’t leave me, Mr. Nightingale. 
I have been talking like a mad creature. 
I feel like one at times. But you mustn’t 
heed what I said. Do what I may to 
hinder them, bitter thoughts will come 
into my mind; harsh words will fall from 
my lips. It’s for a moment only. Then 
I am myself again; ashamed of my weak- 
ness, and pained, and sorry, as you see me 
now. Say that you forgive me. Let me 
be sure of it. Give me your hand in token 
that you forgive me, and will forget the 
wicked nonsense I’ve been talking. I did 
not, I could not, really mean it. You are 
his firm, true friend; and mine, too. He 
loves you tenderly; surely that’s reason 
sufficient why I should ever respect and 
esteem you. And in other ways | owe you 
so much. You have always been so kind 
and considerate. I could never be really 
ungrateful to you. I should not be so, 
even in seeming for a moment, but that 
my brain whirls—my heart throbs so. I 
suffer more than I can bear almost. But 





I will bear it, and bravely, you shall see. 
Be sure, I will not speak to you so again; 
only say that you forgive me.” 

Poor Rachel! withan effortshe recovered 
herself, and brushed the tears from her 





face. Her voice resumed its wonted 
musical tone, and gradually she mastered 
the passion which had so strangely stirred 
her. She was composed again, with wistful, 
penitential looks imploring my pity and 
forgiveness. It was more than | needed. 
I was grieved, indeed, that she should 
address me so beseechingly on such a sub- 
ject. I felt that I had nothing to forgive; 
that she could do nothing I could not for- 
give; that I loved her more absolutely 
than ever, although it might be more 
hopelessly. Brieflyand hurriedly I laboured 
to soothe and compose her, as far as I 
might. I assured her that her reproaches 
were natural enough, even though they 
did me some injustice; that at such a 
moment I could not expect from her com- 
plete control over her agony of grief ; that 
it was best she should give her sorrow 
words—any words, the first that occurred 
to her. I sought to convince her that her 
charges had not really disquieted me, and 
should hold no place in my memory. Her 
sorrows were mine, I said, and I promised 
to hope with her, and to join in her prayers 
for the recovery of our poor Tony. Sol 
left her, calm and appeased somewhat, I 
think. Such want of accord as had existed 
between us was, at any rate, over. 

It was plain to me, however, that my 
poor boy-friend had but a little while to 
live—that day by day he was weakening 
and sinking. How deeply this afflicted me 
I need not say. I may not dwell upon the | 
subject. It was almost my first experience | 
of real sorrow. I felt that I was for ever 
passing from the sunshine into the shade 
of life. I now began to perceive how 
very dear he was to me. It was true, as 
Rachel had reminded me, that my friend- 
ship with him had been butof brief duration 
—was to be numbered by months rather 
than by years. Yet of what worth and 
consequence it had been tome! How he 
had cheered my desolate state in London ; 
in how many ways he had brightened my 
existence! I thought fondly of his airy 
talk, his bright manner, his engaging 
frankness, his pleasant smile, his kindli- 
ness on every occasion. There had never 
been a moment’s disunion between us. 
iiven his little dandy airs, and boyish 
foibles of that kind, I thought tenderly of. 
They were hardly to be counted as affecta- 


| tions; they were rather natural exube- 


rances of his genial, sprightly nature, and 
quite innocent in themselves. No one was 
more conscious of their absurdity or 
readier to join in laughing at them than he 
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was himself. I would not, if I could, have 
had him other than he was. And his 
friendship had been of real service to me. 
At least, from him I had learnt something 
of myself. I am not speaking only of the 
fond praise he was so prompt to lavish 
upon me and my productions in art and in 
literature. This was excessive, as I know 
and knew then. But it was inspiriting and 
encouraging, nevertheless. It had been, I 
think, without mischievous result. It was 
only sympathy urged towards extrava- 
gance. And, seeing how my early days 
had been passed, I derived from it un- 
speakable comfort and support. More- 
over, our many conversations, though, 
doubtless, they had often been boyish and 
foolish enough, had yet an intellectual and 
aspiring leavern. The ambitions we had 
taught each other to cherish might be 
vain, but they were not contemptible, or 
in the slightest degree unworthy. In 
truth, our friendship had opened to us 
new studies and experiences—had helped 
us on towards manhood, nerving our efforts 
and developing our resources. 

But all this was over now. For the first 
time “never more!” that burthen of the 
song of life—a whisper at its beginning—a 
deafening chorus at its close—was to sound 
inmyears. Poor Tony wasdoomed. I had to 
learn the bitternessand sadness of mortality. 

I would not be thought to over-estimate 
my sorrows. Let it be remembered how 
young I still was, and that youth is the 
season of friendship, and of sentiment 
tending to excess. What manner of man 
Tony might have become had he lived, 
how far my relations with him would have 
stood the tests of time and the chances 
and changes of life, I need not try to con- 
jecture. He was little more than a boy 
when Death took him from me. His 
| departure was to me most lamentable. 
| His memory is very dear to me. Years 
have since passed, but I cannot think of 
him, even now, without a heart-ache. 

Doctor Turton came over frequently 
from Stecpleborough. With professional 
reticence he had long refrained from 
expressing any distinct opinion upon the 
state of his patient. He had indeed 
refused to avow that the case was without 
hope. But reserve had now become quite 
unavailing. It was plain to us that Tony’s 
illness could have but one termination. 
And now the doctor confessed that 
medical art was bafiled; that he could do 
nothing more; and that theend was at hand. 

Our circle of friends and neighbours 











was very small; but all shared our 
sorrows. Somehow all had made Tony’s 
acquaintance, and been drawn towards 
him, and regarded him tenderly. There 
were many enquiries at the farm-house 
gate as to how he fared—and later, as to 
how he had passed the night, and whether 
the morning had brought any ray of hope 
to us. Farmer Jobling, I remember, was 
a frequent visitor, although he always 
refused to enter the house, lest his creak- 
ing boots should disturb the invalid. And 
he brought with him offerings of late fruit 
and flowers—for the garden at the Home 
Farm was more sheltered than our own. 
“ Tt’s but a poor time of year for nosegays, 
Master Duke,” he said, subduing his 
sturdy voice to a husky whisper. “And 
there’s main few flowers left. But we’ve 
a few asters still—and some late daisies 
and chrysanthemums—we'd rather a show 
of them this year—and one little bit of a 
rose. I never knew one blow so late—but 
the season was backward you know—it’s 
only a poor thing, but the missus begged 
me bring it.” The last rose my poor 
friend will ever see, I thought. Alas! 
For him every thing now seemed to be for 
the last time. ‘‘And here, Master Duke,” 
continued the farmer “is a little basket of 
grapes I begged of Lady Rockbury’s 
gardener—I met him at market, only 
Tuesday last. I call it a pretty bunch. 
If the poor lad don’t care to taste *°em— 
though I'll warrant ’em sound and sweet 
—they used to be famous for their grapes 
at Hurlstone Castle—perhaps the sight of 
them may cheer him a bit. I wish the 
flowers were finer—but it’s the best I 
could manage.” Indeed there was no 
fault to find with the nosegay. The 
farmer, for all his roughness of speech, 
and of manner, had rare taste and skill 
as a gardencr. I never knew anyone 








arrange flowers more adroitly. His clever- | 


ness in that way was as a natural gift. 
“Tt’s a sad time for you all, Master Duke. 
How does the poor lad find himself this 
morning. No worse? Well that’s some- 
thing. We've all got fond of him some- 
how—the missus is quite in a way about 
him—for all he’s a Londoner; though of 
course that don’t count for anything at 
such a time. Our hearts are with you, 
Master Duke—and please God, the boy 
will get hearty again. That’s all I can say.” 

The clergyman from Purrington often 
came over also, and Tony was prayed for 
in church amid the solemn stillness and 
deep sympathy of the congregation. 
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Among the labourers and servants of 
the farm much sorrow prevailed. Some 
even testified their regard by bringing in- 
discreet presents of mushrooms found 
upon the down. Others tendered gifts of 

lover’s eggs and heather-scented honey. 

here was a general anxiety to discourage 
needless noise. Reube even muzzled his 
sheep dogs, so that they should not bark in 
the night. 

Tony fought hard with the malady that 
was surely overcoming him. He declined 
to be regarded as an invalid. Though so 
weak as to be unable to stand alone, he 
insisted upon being dressed every day. 
He could no longer bear the fatigue of 
being carried down stairs. He was borne 
to an easy chair, placed at the window 
when the sun was shining, and wheeled 
afterwards to the fireside. Apparently, he 
did not yet know of his danger. At least, 
so we thought ; and we consulted together 
as to whether he should or not be informed 
of his real condition. But on this head we 
were spared further anxiety. 

He had spoken little of late of regain- 
ing his strength and getting well again. 
I was sitting alone with him. He had 
been silent for some time, and I forbore to 
address him, for I saw that conversation 
fatigued him. He was content with my 
being beside him; and as he watched the 
fire he had fallen into a musing state. He 
was in no pain; there was even a faint 
smile upon his wan face. 

“Do you remember, Duke, drawing up 
my will ?” he asked, at length; “and my 
executing it, and you and your uncle and 
mother attesting my signature? Itwasa 
right thing todo, and yet there seemed some- 
thing absurd about it then. I don’t know. 
Do we ever think of things without know- 
ing that we’re thinking of them? It would 
almost seem so. Certainly, I had little 
thought of dying then. But if I’d been 
dying, and knew it, I could have done no 
more. I’m very glad I made that will. 
For, you know, I have to think of dying 
now. It’s not so much that I myself feel 
death to be near, for, indeed, it seems to 
me there’s quite a store of life in my heart, 
Duke; but I read fear, and bad news, and 
hopelessness, somehow, in the faces about 
me. They are kind good faces too, and 
they break the bad news to me very 
tenderly. But still it’s there. And so, I 
gather, I’m to die. Don’t speak, Duke, 










please. I’m so wretchedly weak that I 
shall lose hold of what I want to say, which 
is clear to me now, or was a moment ago, 
I’m sorry, dear old boy, of course. For 
I’m so young, as you know, and life’s been 
very pleasant to me, and seemed to pro- 
mise so much more that would be pleasant 
in the future. It’s hard to give it all up. 
There were so many things I wanted to 
do. I’d so many pians to carry out. I 
was always given to planning and looking 
forward, you know. It’s really hard to 
think that all that’s over, for ever. But 
so it must be, Duke. And my life—what 
a poor brief life it’s been !—is to end almost 
before it’s fairly begun. But I’m not com- 
plaining, old fellow. Things are all ordered 
for the best, I don’t doubt. Very likely if 
I were to live I should only be a disap- 
pointment to myself, as well as to others. 
And by others, I mean you chiefly, Duke. 
I should fail the more, perhaps, the longer 
I lived. But it wasn’t so much of myself 
I wanted to speak, though I know I 
shouldn’t tire you—your’re so good to me— 
even if I went on talking ever so on that 
subject. It was of Rachel. It’s on her 
account I’m glad I made the will. An 
illness like mine, you see, Duke, makes one 
serious in spite of oneself. I’ve been 
thinking over many things that otherwise 
would very likely have escaped me alto- 
gether. Rachel—dear good sweet little 
soul that she is—has been occupying my 
attention a good deal of late. And last night 
we had a talk together over the fire, she 
and I, just as we used to do years ago, I 
remember, when we were little bits of 
children. What a while ago that seems! 
And yet it’s not so very long since, either.” 

He stopped, and half closing his eyes, 
fell into a musing, dreamy state. I for- 
bore to disturb him, and again we sat silent 
for some time. 

“What was I saying, Duke ?” he asked 
presently. 

“You mentioned your cousin Rachel— 
Miss Monck.” 

“True. It’s of her I wanted to speak 
to you.” 
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